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Filming Facts About Flames—Moving pictures like these—taken 
with a high-speed camera through a quartz window set in a- 
test engine—help GM engineers probe for further facts about 
fuels and engines. It is typical of the pure research which 
has led to such advances as knock-free gasoline and high- 


compression engines, 


Which comes first — Engine or Fuel ? 


o answer that question, we need 
first to ask what kind of engine 
you have in mind: 
An engine for low-octane fuel—or 
an engine for high-octane fuel? An 
engine for the fuel of tomorrow — 
or the fuel of today? 


The fact is, General Motors engi- 
neers are continually studying 
engines of all kinds, and meeting 
the challenge that each presents. 


The Diesel, for example, is a very 
high-compression engine, using 
kerosene-type fuel oil. The chal- 
lenge is to build a light, compact 


an! 


engine that develops high efficiency 
from this kind of fuel. 


Jet engines will burn a wide range 
of petroleum fuels. The challenge is 
to improve their design and effi- 
ciency and bring down their pro- 
duction costs. 


In automobile engines, we work first 
of all to give you a balanced com- 
bination of high performance and 
maximum miles per gallon from 
present fuels—and at the same time 
we work with dream jobs which use 
fuel so far beyond present standards 
that it must be laboratory-made. 


The point about engines and fuels 
is—neither comes first. The job is to 
bring the two together, with the best 
results and that is just what General 
Motors engineers have been doing, 
year after year. 


All of which adds another reason 
why the key to a GM car is your 
key to greater value. 


** MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’’ 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Greater Value- 
the Key toa 
General Motors Car 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR 

on the air every Mondoy 

_ evening over the ABC 
«ll es Network, coast to coast. 


Drilling Diese! Fuel Injector Holes — 6 /1000th inch in Diameter 
—Fuel is forced into the combustion chamber of a 
Diesel engine through tiny holes. To drill them — 
GM production — have developed this highly 


sensitive machine that insures precision work. 


30 Tons of Engineering Enterprise—To produce the new 
four-barreled carburetor now available in several 
makes of GM cars, our engineers came up with this 
ingenious 30-ton machine that drills, reams and taps 
them out with automatic precision. 














View of Superposed Grade V receiver 
and action, revealing the silky-smooth hand 
polishing of the inside metal parts of the mechanism. 





RUGGED STRENGTH... 
SMOOTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 





The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 
the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 


Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns ... Be your own judge... 


Superposed—Grade I , seesoaleupnamsnanesesenemeremnnsipensanasesne=or-==r=neraperoaegeo negate agiaEn a 









The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
12 or 20 gauge 


Either over or under barrel may be selected for first shot. Automatic single trigger readies second 
barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected. Any combination of 6 chokes: Full, 
Improved Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Models for Field, Marsh, Tra me 
or Skeet. Grades I, Il, Ill, IV, V in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. All models engrav 








Automatic—Standard 





The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 
12 or 16 gauge 


5 shot capacity; may be-very simply reduced to 3 shot by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 
of 5 chokes: Full, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels: 


be 26 to 32 inches. Standard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised matted or ventilated 
rib. 6 price ranges from slightly more than $100 to approximately $150. All models engraved. 

Car 

LOR IDEA! A Browning shotgun 

nay ;, is a perfect gift for Retirement, 

ABC Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 


Write Dept. 38 for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: “History of Browning Guns, From 1831” 















s the poet said, the East and West shall never 
A meet... 


Not when it comes to road building any- 
way! For where the East inches a road along, the 
West (America) “‘spurts it out”... by the mile. 


Where the East drives its men, America drives 
its machines. And, with “Your Unseen Friend’s” 
help, builds roads at tremendous speeds. 


Take this big earth-mover, for example. 


Called a scraper, this fast-moving “pan” is a 
rugged “jack-of-all-trades.” Scraper, loader, dump 
truck, it can scrape, load, haul, and spread about 
900 wheelbarrow loads an hour... shift after 
shift, day after day. 


A dependable work horse, this giant! Design- 
ers saw to that when they used Nickel-containing 
steels and Inco-developed Ductile Iron in many 
vital parts. 


There are tough, strong, shock- or wear-resist- 








The coolie way of building roads 
is hard on men — 


The American Way 


is tough on machines and “Your Unseen Friend” 


ing Nickel-containing steels in stressed members 
of the scraper; in gears and axles; in critical parts 
of the tractor unit that keeps this big behemoth on 
the go. And, in many cases, winch drums are made 
of Ductile Iron! 


With the powerful push of such mechanized 
equipment, America has today more than 1,617,000 
miles of surfaced rural roads alone. In 1900, there 
were only about 150,000. 


In performing this miracle, road builders have 
had many a helping hand from Inco Nickel. Like 
you, though, they rarely see this friendly metal 
because it’s usually intermixed with other metals 
to add toughness, hardness, or other special prop- 
erties. That is why Inco Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morning, 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with you— 
helping to make your life easier, brighter, more 
pleasant, more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 980a, New York 5, N.Y. 


Inco NACE) . xccvecninene 


ds, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1952 T.1.N. Co. 
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——SIDE LINES 





No MATTER how regularly a sub- 
scriber reads his favorite magazine, 
he seldom gets to know how many 
other people are reading it at the 
same time. Circulation figures are 
dull statistics to almost everyone ex- 
cept publishers and the buyers of 
advertising space. 

Nevertheless, Forses readers may 
not consider it dull to learn that their 
number is increasing with every 
issue. Almost exactly twice as many 
paid subscribers read the issue of 
October 1, 1952 as that of October 
1, 1945—an eight-year gain of 100%. 
(The figures: 64,424 and 127,077, 
respectively.) And for every fo 
readers of Forses during 1951’s fink 
half, there were five during the first 
six months of this year. (Six- 
month averages: 1951, 104,- 
215; 1952, 122,218.) 

As any circulation man will 
tell you, such growth figures 
can ia purchased, to a certain 
extent, by lavish promotion 
and special offers. The growth 
of Forses, however, hasn't 
been forced with 
short-term or hur- 


ry-up subscriptions. In fact, our one- 
year rate was upped 20% a few 
months ago. 

The ultimate test of a periodical 
is in the number of readers who re- 
new when their subscriptions run 
out. For obvious competitive rea- 
sons, the renewal rate isn’t usually 
made public. But in the case of 
ForBEs, we report happily that our 
renewal rate has been inching up 
each month for the last two and a 
half years—an indication, we feel, 
that more and more people are get- 
ting to like our product. 

In the jargon of circulation men, 
Forsss is a “class book” rather than 
a “mass book.” That is, it’s written 
for a specialized audience with a 
special interest in financial manage- 
ment. Still, its first six months’ 1951- 
"52 growth—18,030 readers or 17.8% 
—exceeds the gain percentage of 
any general business periodical, a 
classification which includes U. S. 





Growth story 


News, Fortune, Business Week, and 
Nation’s Business. Even in absolute 
numbers, there were more new 
Forbes readers than new readers of 
either Fortune or Business Week— 
although both those publications 
began the year 1951 with twice as 
many subscribers. 

Within the specialized group of 
magazines dealing with finance 
—ForseEs, Financial World, 
Barron’s, Magazine of 
Wall Street —ForBEs 
shows the great- 
est growth 


percentage even though its circula- 
tion is greater than that of the other 
three combined. (This last has been 
true for four years or, to be precise, 
ever since the second half of 1948.) 
And Forses gain of 18,000 new 
“customers” was not only three times 
the gain of the other three financial 
periodicals combined, but greater 
than the circulation of one of them. 

You may also be interested to 
know that 97 of every 100 copies of 
Forses are mailed direct to sub- 
scribers. Does this mean most of you 
are unwilling to take a chance on 
picking up a newsstand copy and 
thereby risk missing an issue? We 
hope so. 

These statistics are not presented 
with the object of blowing our own 
horn. (Forses employs an advertis- 
ing and promotion department to do 
just that!) The editors feel that it 
may be comforting and reassuring to 
their readers to know that their 
preference in financial reading mat- 
ter is shared by many others. They 
are grateful for the vote of con- 
fidence which an increasing circula- 
tion implies. And so they take time 
out from writing growth stories 
about others to report a little growth 
saga of their own. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Was Harry Truman the chief Democratic 
generator of votes for ike? 


His reckless diatribes besmirched the 
White House. 


Gov. Stevenson was most gracious in 
his acknowledgment of defeat. 


Ike’s modesty in victory betokened his 
God-fearing upbringing. 


We predict he will prove a worthy, 
diplomatic, peace-seeking President. 


Now that it is all over, let’s buckle 
down to work. 


Stalin hasn’t sent Eisenhower a con- 
gratulatory cable! 


Inflation seems to be losing some of its 
momentum. 


Retail competition is bringing more 
bargains. 


Don’t incur top-heavy inventories light- 
heartedly. 


Prediction: Christmas trade will be fair- 
to-middling. 


Later, prepare for some sagging. 


But panicky conditions should not de- 
velop. 


1952 story: Sales up; net profits down. 
Main cause: taxes. 


Soaring wage and other costs have also 
contributed. 


High costs have caused Swift & Co. to 


abandon slaughtering hogs in Chicago. 


Will John L. Lewis scent anything in 
that development? 


Precious American product: Synthetic 
rubber. 


One of Truman’s pet determinations is 
to prosecute our leading oil enterprises. 


Their marvellous war-winning services? 
Pooh! 


Ben Fairless declares that if every sales 
ticket showed, separately, the total tax 
burden, consumers would rebel against 
Washington. 


More government means more taxes. 


—B.CF. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Up and atom 


Tue U. S. Army vaunted its well-oiled 
new atomic artillery at Aberdeen’s 
sprawling proving grounds last month. 
Meanwhile, a war-chary citizenry won- 
dered when atoms in more peaceable 
guise would: take their walking papers 
from GHQ. At a recent pow-wow of 
the Clothing Manufacturers Association 
Dr. Paul C. Aebersold, scholarly direc- 
tor of AEC’s isotopes division, rubbed 
his crystal ball, decided: “Within the 
lifetime of most of us naval vessels and 
aircraft will be powered by atomic 
energy.” The good professor smiled 
benignly and eased his hearers’ writh- 
ings, asserted that “additional power 
for many of our factories and cities 
would come from the same source.” 

It was this additional power that 
most concerned Philip Sporn, president 
of American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Guests at a dinner session on 
atomic energy in industry sponsored by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board hastily gulleted their remaining 
morsels of cream cake as Sporn sprung 
up to speak. Urged he: “Measures 
should be devised to bring the entire 
electric utility industry into closer ccn- 
tact with what is going on in the field 
of atomic energy.” 


“Idea-sharing atmosphere” 


Before the dream of electric power 
supplied by atomic plants can be real- 
ized, he warned, an atmosphere favor- 
able to further technological expansion 
must be gained by a fuller interchange 
of ideas and information between the 
utility industry and insiders on the 
government's atomic development pro- 
gram. An atmosphere of idea sharing, 
Sporn points out, has always been the 
one most favorable to technological 
progress in the past. 

But suppose the dream of atomic 
cities and factories materializes? How 
far can free enterprise go in a strictly 
government-run atomic age? A new era 
of advancement awaits atomic develop- 
ment, says Stanley Roboff, industrial co- 
ordination manager of Sylvania Elec- 
tric’s atomic division, when private cap- 
ital is encouraged to participate in its 
development. Speaking before the same 
NICB group as Spor, he sstoutly 
affirmed that private ownership of fis- 
sionable materials and facilities for 
making therm should be allowed. Only 
this, he says, would “unleash the un- 
equalled incentive which competition 
provides.” 

A stout and balding little man 
popped his head out-of the audience 


6 


like an unearthed turnip to ask: “What 
about possible conflict between military 
security and private ownership?” There © 
is ne necessary conflict, asserted Roboff, © 
The small group of scientists and tech 
nicians handling atomic materials and — 
equipment would be screened as at 

present but there would be no particu- 
lar need for checking any but the few — 
management men in key posts. 

Even as he was speaking the first 
copies of Nucleonics, a newly-hatched. 
publication for the atomic industry, 
were rolling off the press. In it was an 
article by Bennet Boskey, onetime 
member of AEC’s legal staff, who 
shouts that the time for a major over 
hauling of the Atomic Energy Act had © 
come. Why? Because of the develop — 
ment of the dual-purpose’ reactor, an 
atomic plant capable of turning out | 
plutonium (sire to deadly uranium | 
235) for the government and at the 
same time capable of producing power 
for industry. 

Split enterprise? 

Boskey claimed it to be —s 
possible for such reactors to be finan 
owned and managed by private enter: 
prise. While he admitted the necessity 
for strict control of fissionable materials, 
this would be possible, subject to 
government regulations, even with a 
power producing reactor in private 
hands. One possibility, he suggests, 
would be for AEC to finance construc 
tion of the reactor and chemical pro 
cessing plant with industry financing 
the power equipment. 

so speaking at NICB meeting i 
New York was General Electric’ 
George Prout, VP in charge of nv 
cleonic and atomic projects. Describ 
ing a site near West Milton, New York 
where a prototype of an atomic powél 
plant for submarines will be set up for 
testing, he reported that it will be 
housed in the largest steel sphere of its 
kind ever built, 225 feet in diametet, 
to be finished next year. Tentative 
designation: “atom’s apple.” 

An atomic engine is also being buil 
by Westinghouse for another sub 
marine, Last summer in Groton Pres 
dent Truman presided at its keel-laying 
ceremonies. Atomic division manage 
Charles Weaver boasts that in tH 
three and a half years that developmet! 
work for the engine has been # 
progress 68 cents out of every dollar 
government funds for the project hav 
been passed along to. subcontract0® 
and suppliers. 
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nu: If there’s a furnace operation in your setup . . . there’s a mighty big con- 
sib pe y P gnty big 
York nection between the CITIES SERVICE HEAT PROVER and your profit and 
wet loss picture. 
4 Heat Prover—not an instrument you buy, but a service we supply—helps 
Sf its to increase furnace productivity through these five unique advantages: 
eter, 
ative @ Rapid, continuous sampling. 
bet © Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles. 

© Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles. 

sub y 
a © Easy portability. 
rage! © No maintenance; no re-calibration. 

the 
ment ACCURATE, FAST CITIES SERVICE HEAT PROVER ANALYSIS CAN PUT THE 
‘ r FINGER ON WASTE IN YOUR FURNACE OPERATION. It’s being widely used 
ave in a great variety of industries. Find out how Heat Prover can serve you. 
scons Write Cities Service Oil Company, Dept. K6, Sixty Wall Tower, New 

York City 5. 
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FOR YOUR PLANT ' 
HEATING 
t 
MAKE IT . 
l 
Y¥ : 
OUNG | 
V 
a 
ALL THE WAY! 
t 
CONVECTORS 
FOR OFFICES Cc 
Save valuable floor space. t 
Attractive cabinets blend 0 
with office decor. Provide 
abundance of clean, draft- 
less heat. I 
r 
n 
0 
0 
c 
“VERTIFLOW” AND “SH” / : 
UNIT HEATERS FOR PLANT OR wareHouse | CRADLE OF ATOMIC RIFLE: cradle of a new economy? 
Vertical units deliver heat from high ceilings, above 
craneways, etc. Horizontal units ideal for general purpose \ 
plant heating. Atom’s slicing Dow Chemical and Detroit Edison 0 
Although present law restricts owner- Were given permission last April to b 
Me ani yg ship of all atomic facilities to the gov- study how best to make a dual-purpose n 
VESTIBULE AND ernment, Weaver thus gives an ink- eactor. Since that time 11 more com- t] 
STAIRWAY ling of the extent that atomic-related P@™€S have been given the go-ahead f 
com eine ith athrectiee | work, at least, has already filtered down by AEC to join the party. Official guess- li 
cabinet styling. Quiet) to smaller business and private invest- “mates are that in from five to ten years 
cabinet styles. ment interests. Swelling like a bull frog will be physically possible to sell e 
in mating season, the atomic VP reveals _#t0m-germinated power to industry. h 
COILS FOR CENTRAL that in the last 18 months alone, West- : g 
Hone: haga — inghouse has let 3,028 different sub- Dow-Detroit Ed deal il 
Ciniihinn i 66 tanting contractors and suppliers in 23 states Actually, the AEC has already pro- 0 
= fe wey Ae md pepeert sticky up their fingers in the pie. duced power from its furnaces on an st 
ing systems; processing; etc. But before atom-splitting produces experimental basis. Cost has been 90 d 
electricity, electricity will have to pro- high as to make the energy commer n 
duce the atom-splitter. A group of cially prohibitive. So now Dow Cheni- t 
private electric companies, 15 of them, cal and Detroit Edison propose: “Let L 
are now forming the biggest single private companies build and operate st 
block of power in history to supply atomic plants. The fissionable materials tc 
electricity to AEC’s billion-dollar ura- used as ‘fuel’ will be supplied by AEC. P 
I nium diffusion plant to be built near Atomic explosives produced in operat- 0! 
AIR CONDITIONING Portsmouth, Ohio. To help them shoul- ing the reactors would be turned back ti 
ict eee undines malian, ethic ciatinad der anticipated Brobdingnagian kilowat- to AEC. The power produced as a by- fe 
Seca, Suni semetse. ot GHG att ae0- tage requirements they are getting to- product would be owned by private th 
Lis gether to build what will probably be companies and sold wherever they 
Ps > the world’s largest pair of steam elec- wished.” “ 
j 25 ° tric generating stations. What kind of economic stability cat . 
YEARS OF bh Dreamboat ’round the bend pods nay nn as ae ec 
PROGRESS fa’ Two sleepy, slow-moving little river eral Electric president and defense in 
“sromecne Jf '' towns, Galliopolis, Ohio and Madison, mobilizer, may have had an answer fot Is 
Indiana, hadn’t seen too much of the this in a recent talk before the Bond 
hustle and bustle of life since the hey- Club in New York. Both economic sta P, 
day of river steamboats. One morning _ bility and national security would come H 
not long ago they awakened to find a lot closer, he argued, if industry cal h 
themselves hosts to these giant pre- broaden the base of corporate ownel- a 
cursors of the atomic dream. Altogether ship among the 15,000,000 organized - 
RADIATOR COMPANY | the newly formed Ohio Valley Electric . workers who have the means to become “ 
Heating, Goins, eal Ake Continesing Deatinds er Company will build 11 generating units stockholders. “Perhaps our real job as be 
Automotive and Industrial Applications. to provide 15 billion kilowatt hours a _ business executives and sellers of secu 
Senate ts Unina. Wanna Gar ee: ds 1 These are scheduled for comple- _ ities,” he elaborated, “is to create # om 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities tion by June 1956. majority of Americans consciously on 
8 Forbes Nc 
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the side of business by virtue of being 
a part owner.” — 
Wilson’s towering frame swayed 
toward the Bond Clubmen as he went 
on: “Such a program ought not to be 
limited to selling a share in present-day 


enterprises but should be extended to - 


many government-owned plants.” These 
would include the electric power gener- 
ating and distributing facilities used 
with atomic energy installations. Agree- 
ing with Roboff and Boskey, he believes 
these should eventually be put into a 
category different from the installations 
themselves and should be privately 
operated. 


Electric reactions? 


Nothing less potent than an atomic 
reactor would be needed to meet the 
mounting power needs of industry and 
our growing population if the, figures 
of another GE man, Clarence Linder, 
can be believed. Basing his statistics 
partly on Census Bureau’s extrapola- 
tions of population growth, appliance 
division manager Linder told the New 
York Society of Security Analysts that 
utilities should get approximately $3 
billion in revenues from the use of 
major electric appliances by 1960, more 
than double the $1.3 billion of 1951. 
He, of course, had in mind a vast pro- 
liferation of the appliances now in use. 

New developments in_ electronics 
equipment for industry as well as in 
home appliances may well bring a big- 
ger drain on utility companies’ output 
in the years ahead. A happy marriage 
of production and paper work, for in- 
stance, is predicted by Hal van Gorder, 
director of U. S. Steel’s methods plan- 
ning division, through the use of elec- 
tronics. Electronics devices, he told a 
Detroit gathering of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, could be attached 
to manufacturing machines to measure 
production and the results fed into 
office machines. “Now,” grits he, “is the 
time to look these computors in the 
face and banish our doubts regarding 
their reliability and usefulness.” 

And with reverential awe, Gorder 
adds: “They are accurate and they are 
fast. They can perform repetitive tasks 
of line accounting with remarkable 
economy. They can do our statistical 
Investigations on a scale and scope that 
is unthinkable by other means.” 

A less enthusiastic note is sounded by 
Professor Howard Aiken, director of 
Harvard’s computation laboratory as he 
holds forth before American Manage- 
ment Association’s office management 
conference. The completely automatic 
office, he disabuses his hearers, is still 
far in the future. Much of the “un- 
bounded optimism” concerning the im- 
minent dominance of office operations 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Center of the Nation’s Third Largest Retail 
Market and Industrial Center of the West 


THE city OF Los ANGELES, located in the center of the Nation’s 
third largest retail market, offers a choice of fully developed urban, 
suburban, or open country areas for industrial development. Each 
area benefits by the established facilities of a well-organized muni- 
cipality including electric power at the lowest industrial rates of 
any major U.S. city, and an abundant supply of good water. 
Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s Industrial 
Development Engineers first for the only complete, factual infor- 
mation on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles. 
Let us prepare a special analysis and recommendation to fit your 
specific requirements. All inquiries are confidential, of course. 


Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES? facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section B 
BOX 3669 « TERMINAL ANNEX « LOS ANGELES 54 
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FARMLAND IN 1950... A CITY TODAY! This is Lakewood 
Park in southeast Los Angeles County, California, 
where 3500 acres of farmland have been miraculously 
transformed into a community of 7400 modern, attrac- 
tive homes, complete and occupied, and 7500 more 
under construction. United States Steel helped to 
supply the steel for this:project . . . steel used for 
everything from nails, reinforcing bars and pipe to 
stainless steel drainboards for kitchen sinks. 


NEW FLOATING BRIDGE. Designed for quick erection and 
heavy load-bearing, this new floating bridge will carry 
any combat or supply vehicle used by an Army divi- 
sion. The bridge floor is of U-S‘S I-Beam-Lok Steel 
Flooring. Only steel can do so many jobs so well! 








RYBODY LIKES stainless steel. One of 
s earliest household uses—for knives, 
brks and spoons—demonstrated so well 
e strength, durability, low cost and 
pod looks of stainless steel that today 
undreds of items for the home are 
ade of “‘the miracle metal.”’ 


SIX STORIES UP! This Sky Patio pool, offering still another attraction to winter visitors in 
Phoenix, Arizona, is perched blithely on top of a midtown hotel. The all-steel pool, and 
its steel underbracing that extends clear down to the foundations of the building, were 
fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


OIL IS WHERE YOU FIND IT... even in your own FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

back yard. Light-weight, portable derricks or ABOUT STEEL 

“‘masts” like this, made of extra strong U'S’S 

High Strength Steel, help the oil industry to dig More iron ore was produced last year 

new wells more quickly and more easily. Below: in the United States than ever before 

derrick at site before lifting into position. in history. The total came to an esti- 
6 mated 130.4 million net tons, an increase 

of 19% over 1950. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Ait, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
‘ational Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL wu. ~~. oo 


Helping to Build a Batter America 


ey \ BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
| SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY..Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


FOR questions on spelling and word usage 
—or information on any subject — here 
is the product of 100 years of specializing in 
dictionary making. Equivalent in type matter 
to an 18-volume encyclopedia, it is the great- 
est single volume of information ever pub- 
lished. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
trated. Order it through your bookseller or 
stationer or mail the coupon for complete 
information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








i G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 902 
| Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your free illustrated booklet i 
: describing the Merriam-Webster, Webster’s 
I New International Dictionary, Second Edition. I 
| NE II LE A AP OE A RN | 
I Address........ es 





WALL STREET 


The financing year to date 





THERES A DEARTH of new securities 
offerings down Wall Street way. 

For the first time in 18 months or 
more investment bankers—at least those 
concerned with the intricate operation 
of underwriting new issues—are taking 
time off to plant rose gardens, carve 
mallards, pursue those divertisements, 
to which they are prone. In the year’s 
first nine months, the most hectic with- 
in recent memory, $4.1 billion of new 
securities were launched, against 1951’s 
$2.6 billion. Added to this is another 
$4.9 billion for new municipal offerings 
sold against $3.3 billion in the 1951 
period. For the remainder of the year, 
sigh underwriters happily: “Our calen- 
dar is light.” 

Not so happy are dealers and brokers. 
The faintest murmur of a new offering 
will send dealers from Boston to Los 
Angeles to their phones pleading for 
an allocation of anything that might be 
forthcoming. Customers’ men, mean- 
while, dust off their time-worn thesis 
that what with heavier institutional 
buying the day may not be too far off 
when the average investor might dis- 
cover a shortage of top-quality issues. 
Without blushing, as well they might, 
the more anxious of this hungry clan 
will point to stock-split possibilities 
when certain issues hit 50, just so that 
there will be enough securities around 
to keep everyone happy. 

The current state of affairs raises a 
host of questions: how healthy is the 
financing market? What influence does 
it exert upon the market? Most impor- 
tant, where do we go from here? 


Political lull? 
Seasonal lull? 


gives them no concern. They point to 
the traditional seasonal lull in new 
offerings, confirm that this year’s pat- 
tern is understandable in view of the 
political doings of an election year. 
They are confident that they will be in 
business for many, many years to come, 

This scarcity of new offerings could 
exert favorable influence in coming 
months. Those shadowy powers, the 
institutional buyers, are supposedly 
accumulating funds and money they 
are anxious to put to work. While some 
of this ready cash has lent a fillip to 
the dawdling municipal bond market 
and firmed the tone in government and 
corporate bonds, there still should be 
enough of this money around to lend a 
bullish tone come 53 (it says some- 
where) : Current Street story: the pres- 
ident of a small suburban savings bank 
invaded the inner sanctum of one of 


where to place these funds! 

There is also noted a scrambling for 
block purchases via negotiated deals by 
large trusts. All of this is keeping firm 
the price at which new issues can be 
offered. Specifically this occurred in the 
recent bond offerings by Carolim 
Power and Light and Colorado Oregon 
Power. 

Yet it is on the question of price- 
especially the price of common and 
preferred offerings — that concem i 
voiced in many a panelled office. Of # 
total of 128 new industrial commons 
offered last month, by October 20, 74 
were selling below the offering price, 
29% above, 4% at the offering price. 00 
Investment bankers are unanimous 


when they report the current stalemate them just the reverse was true. Of 


—————< 





NEXT ISSUE: 


The Brave Bulls—Today, as almost always, Wall Street thinks it has a bull market 
by the tail. Is the bull a lusty young charger or a played-out Ferdinand? Fons 
gives the answer of the Dow theorist, the point-and-figure man, the heavy indut 
try theorist, the statistician, the trader and the investor—with a review of pas 
bull markets to lend extra perspective. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 1-15 
I enclose: CF $5 for 1 year of Forses, (1) $10 for 3 full yea 


Name 

















Address — 
» State Zone (+ Peeaneneanee 





Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year exit 
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the largest investment banking houses | 
recently, pleading for guidance. Weekly | 
_ his bank accumulates $500,000, and in | 
the present market he does not know | 
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new utility commons offered in Octo- 
ber, by month’s end 73% were selling 
above the offering price, 28% below and 
4% at the offering price. Reflection upon 
this trend causes several underwriters 
to hoist storm signals. Warn they: 
“When the industrials are considered as 
a group, exclusive of the utilities, the 
condition of the new issue market is 
serious and indicates the necessity for 
caution at this point.” More simply 
they will air sincerity and warn the 
wary investor of jumping on the band- 
wagon the day an issue is offered. “Let 
it become well seasoned first,” they 
chime. 


God knows 


Because this October record runs 
pretty close to the pattern of previous 
months, many a corporation voices 
hesitancy about entering the equity 
market. How then does this augur for 
the future? When the possibility of new 
industrial financing, especially in the 
form of common stock offerings is dis- 
cussed, the most opinionated of under- 
writers throw up their hands in horror 
and wail: “Only God knows the 
answer.” 

j Underwriters are agreed that the 
volume of such new financing may 
well slow down next year, not so much 
because of price or because of the re- 
ception of new issues which on the 
whole has been favorable (though it 
has varied through 52). Foremost is 
belief that many an industry has caught 
up with its replacement and expansion 
needs—indeed has overexpanded—and 
for those industries whose growth lies 
ahead private placements may be pref- 
erable. There are good reasons for this. 
Not to be overlooked are the tax ad- 
vantages when new money is raised by 
a private placement. Further, Wall 
Streeters believe that 1953 will see 
much expansion by highly technical in- 
dustries and by companies unwilling to 
make full SEC disclosures regarding 
the direction of their growth and its 
requirements. There is, however, “talk” 
about the SEC changing its ruling and 
making a full disclosure mandatory, 
regardless whether new capital is sought 
privately or through the securities 
market. This could augment the volume 
of public offerings. Until the ruling is 
changed, the 20-day lag between the 
date of registration and the permission 
to solicit business will continue. to 
dampen some corporations’ enthusiasm 
for public offerings. 

Though private placements, to wit 
the large financing via this avenue 
earlier in the year by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and Union Car- 
bon & Carbide, may have drained 
volume from the underwriters they 
claim that this year they did not feel 
the loss. Another year they might suf- 
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12 ISSUES OF THE 
EXCHANGE MAGAZINE 


Yours for only ‘1 


THE EXCHANGE, monthly magazine of the New York 
Stock Exchange, brings you important, timely 
and authoritative information about stocks and 
companies listed on the Big Board. 

If you are already a share owner... or if you 
want to become one... THE EXCHANGE is written 
with you in mind. 

The staff of the magazine discuss in clear non- 
technical language a wealth of investment data in 
every issue. Experts in other fields talk about 
some of the vital issues of the day. 


Recent EXCHANGE articles 


‘IS THERE FOOLPROOF INVESTING? 
A CLERGYMAN LOOKS AT CAPITALISM 


SOVIET “PROPA-NOMICS’’— 
THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMIC LYING 


52 STOCKS WITH LONGEST DIVIDEND RECORDS 
LISTED. COMPANIES WITH NO DEBT 

WHAT HAPPENS TO STOCKS WHEN THEY SPLIT? 
PAR VALUE vs. MARKET VALUE 


The top executives of our leading corporations 
give readers of THE EXCHANGE the inside story 
of their problems and operations. 


Recent EXCHANGE authors 


Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, Du Pont 
Harry A. Bullis, Chairman, General Mills 
Maxey Jarman, Chairman, General Shoe Corp. 
Paul W. Johnston, President, Erie Railroad 
Leon Lowenstein, Chairman, M. Lowenstein & Sons 
H. E. Humphreys Jr., Pres. & Chairman, U.S. Rubber 


Bs 


You can get the next 12 isswes of THE EXCHANGE for 
just $1.00. You get 120 articles, packed with down-to- 
earthinvestmentthinking.Startyour subscriptionnow, 
and we will send you the current issue immediately. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 


Name 
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fer. concede private placements 
have a raison détre; they won't fight 
them. More disturbing is the current 
vogue set by top-rate companies to by- 
pass the underwriter completely when 
offering new issues. This is what Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating is doing, it is 
what Utah Power & Light did—although 
in the latter case dealers were allowed 
a fee for soliciting. With arched brows 
the underwriting fraternity mumbles 
that a company following this path 
must be pretty certain that it will get 
the needed funds or such a system will 
not work. When it comes to question- 
ing the current fad for convertible 
debenture offers, underwriters appear 
somewhat leary. In jest they refer to 
this as the Dow formula (meaning 
Dow Chemical Corp. not Dow-Jones). 
They agree convertible debentures pro- 
vide the possibility of a good price, 
since such an offering becomes attrac- 
tive to institutional buyers as well as 
small investors. To all, it offers a free 
ride if the common goes up and some 
measure of safety on the down-side. In 
plainer language, it amounts to a sugar- 
coating device. Wall Streeters estimate 
that a continuance of this popular trend 
might lead to higher stock prices. Yet 
in the same breath they ask: Hasn't 
debt financing gone too far? Won't it 


be regretted? 


One company that is not expected to 
share this view is Sinclair Oil, Early 
next year it is that Sinclair 
will offer 100,000 convertible deben- 
tures. And on the current calendar 
looms $20 million subordinated deben- 
tures by International Minerals and 
Chemicals Corp.; 100,000 preferreds by 
Household Finance Corp.; 370,000 
Smith Douglas common; 250,000 Union 
Bag & Paper Co. common, and Dow 
Chemical, once again raising new 


. funds, is offering at $31 direct to 


stockholders one for every 50 shares 
held. 

Any discussion of new financing by 
utilities is a popular topic. With con- 
fidence opinion is expressed that this 
year's heavy volume of new offerings 
may be exceeded in 1953. Underwriters 
are quick to point out that between 
1940 and 1950 utility capacity just 
about doubled (see Business Pipeline, 
p. 6). Another doubling is expected by 
1956. Also, while an industrial corpora- 
tion is allowed a heavy write-off, a util- 
ity is not. What with projected growth 
and mounting costs of expansion, plus 
ready acceptance of utility issues, heavy 
future financing is expected. At any 
rate, on the current thin new-financing 
calendar utilities hold the spotlight. 
Forthcoming are $20 million in bonds 
by Long Island Lighting; a $35 million 








the right answers... 


Simply write to— 





Whats in it for Merrill Lynch?” 


Every once in a while, some cynic asks that question. 


Why do we keep telling people that the help of our 
Research Department is available free of any charge or 
obligation — in reviewing present stock holdings, in getting 
facts about some particular stock, in setting up a solid invest- 
ment program for $1,000, $10,000, or $100,000? 

What’s in it for Merrill Lynch? What do we get out of it? 

Well, here’s the answer — 


We simply feel that if enough people come to us with their 
questions about investing. . . 


If we always do the most conscientious job we can to find 


Then enough people will think well enough of Merrill 
Lynch to want to know us better. 


We could be wiong, of course. 


But that’s a risk we’re perfectly willing to take — anytime 
you're willing to ask us about your own investment situation. 
And it doesn’t matter whether you’re a customer or not. 


Watrer A. ScHo.t, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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debenture issue by Pacific Tel. & Tel; 
an offering of 250,000 shares of com- 
mon by Duquesne Light Co.; 70,000 
shares of convertible preferreds by Su- 


burban Gas; $10 million in 
bonds by Gulf States Utilities; $15 mil- 
lion in bonds by Florida Power Corp,; 
$20 million in debentures by New Eng. 
land Tel. & Tel.; $16 million in bonds 
by New Orleans Public Service. 


Ali this and government too 
There is promise of some activity in 
the government bond market, too. Be- 
fore year’s end another short-term tax 
bill of $2 to $2.5 billion is anticipated 
and a ready market predicted. This is 
because at this season corporations are 
in the market for such issues, s0 
that they will have liquid funds with 
which to meet their heavy corporate 
tax bills when the first half of next year 
rolls along. Though the government 
bond market has offered slim chance 
for profit for some time, a reversal of 
the trend may occur briefly by the end 
of ’53 should business activity in gen- 


eral taper off. The Federal Reserve — 


Board may then be expected to reverse 
its tight money policy. With less de 
mand for commercial loans, insurance 
companies, savings’ banks and other 
large institutions might once again be- 
come buyers instead of sellers of govem- 
ments. Under such conditions it is 
expected the Treasury would not delay 
in offering more intermediary and long- 
term issues. The effect: buying power 
would be sopped up before a sharp rise 
in government bond prices would occur. 
Regardless of tthe economic weather 
vane, a large volume of government 
offerings is expected next year to meet 
the estimated $3 to $6 billion Federal 
budget deficit. 

What happens in the government 
bond market has its effect on munici- 
pals. This year has been a period of 
heavy municipal financing and volume 
is expected to climb to $5 billions ar 
nually for the next three years. While 
institutional buyers and wealthy indi 
viduals have currently cut in half the 
number of such available issues, ‘this 
has been accomplished by blood, sweat 
and tears on the part of sellers. Should 
future issues be offered in volume 
simultaneously, and should they be # 
large as the recent $325 million Tut 
pikes or the three Public Housing issue 
at $150 million each, they might wel 
be undigestable unless the price we 
“super-attractive.” On the slim muni 
pal calendar Province of Quebec’s $5 


million 3% debentures loom juicily. __ 


Rail financing this year has ex 
any recent period since 1946. Exped 
tion is that volume will be lighter 
year. However, two outstanding ol 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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Growth Company 
after 50 years 





Throughout the more than 50 years since Sylvania was 
founded, the company has grown steadily. But the past 
two years have seen the greatest expansion program in the 
company’s history. Today there are more than 30 manu- 
facturing plants and nearly a dozen laboratories. Several 
new plants are nearing completion; existing plants are 
being improved and enlarged, new equipment is being 
installed. Other new plants are in the planning stage. 
Sylvania has always been a “growth” company. But this 
is far more so today than ever before. Today, Sylvania is 
preparing for the even greater opportunities of tomorrow. 


SYIVAMIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 








ELECTION COMMENTS 


For comments on the election results, see editorial 
on next page by Malcolm Forbes, and page 39, by 
the Publisher. 











DIRTY—BUT DEMOCRATIC 


Each recurring Presidential campaign invariably is con- 
demned as “hitting a new low.” The disgraceful distinction 
of America’s Number One mudslinger goes, hands-down, 
to President Truman. 

His condemnable demagogic mouthings have lowered the 
nation in the eyés of the world, have made millions of 
Americans blush with shame that the occupant of the White 
House should descend to such gutter politics. As official 
head of this great nation, little Harry has written a pitiful 
record. It would have been far more fitting had he stayed 
in Washington and attended to his arduous duties as Presi- 
dent. But his colossal conceit spurred him to push himself 
into the limelight. He simply could’ not resist frantically 
seeking front-page publicity, the plaudits of the people. 


CALLS FOR U.S. AID LESSENING 


The number of foreign hands and voices clamoring for 
United States aid shows signs, of diminishing. Self-respect 
is rising in various overseas lands, particularly across the 
Atlantic. Improvement in economic conditions is the foun- 
tainhead—improvement usually due in greater or lesser de- 
gree to financial succor already supplied by Uncle Sam. 

One encouraging development is the rising demand for 
international trade with the United States rather than for 
handouts. This is entirely wholesome. But some American 
industrial and commercial leaders are still acting short- 
sightedly: they resent and battle against admission of a 
greater volume of imports from other countries. Trade, to 
strengthen a nation, must be two-ways. We must adopt 
as liberal an attitude as possible towards countries which 
want to ship goods to us rather than accept more doles. 

Today’s magnitudinous international economic problems 
call for the broadest statesmanship in every country, in- 
cluding our own, rather than shortsighted maneuvers calcu- 
lated to snatch temporary advantages. 

Will the heads of the British Commonwealths recognize 
this when they get together at their cardinally important _ 


‘One comforting consolation charac- 
terizing this Presidential election is that 
we will be rid of Truman—and, let us 
hope, most of the unholy things he 
has typified. - 

Many of our ablest business leaders 
abjure active politics because of what 
befalls any prominent man who enters 
the political arena. This attitude most 
assuredly will not be modified by what 
General Eisenhower has had to endure. 
In Harry Truman’s eyes Ike was most 
admirably, richly worthy to become 
President of the United States—until 
the General received the Republican 
nomination. Now! Little Harry has 
foamed at the mouth all over the land, 
depicting Eisenhower as a despicable 
citizen, unworthy of trust, incapable of 
telling the truth, totally undeserving of 
any public recognition, admiration. 

Among Republican campaigners 
some have also been guilty of ques- 
tionable tactics. . . . 

All this is lamentable. But at least it 
portrays democracy at work. No sup- 
pression of free speech! This is infi- 
nitely more desirable than the muzzling 
of every serf browbeaten by despotic 
Communistic overlords. Mudslinging 
may be regrettable, but muzzling worse. 








THANKSGIVING FROM 
THE HEART 


Desrrre our countless national 
and international worries, uncer- 
tainties, Americans have more 
profound reason than any other 
nation on earth to offer thanks to 
merciful Providence. True, our 
daily and weekly losses of the 
very finest of our young man- 
hood, in Korea, rend our hearts. 
This seriously tempers our state 
of mind, sobers our rejoicing over 
our infinity of blessings. .. . 

The fact that we have become 
immeasurably the most powerful 
free nation on earth should en- 
dow us with an overwhelming 
sense of responsibility rather than 
a sense of exaltation. We can 
conscientiously render thanks to 
the Almighty that He has chosen 
us to become the world’s arch- 
champions of freedom, the world’s 
mightiest foe of tyranny, slavery, 
serfdom. 

May we nobly rise to our re- 
sponsibilities towards human- 
kind! 








conference? 


“FAIRY TALES” COME 
TRUE IN AMERICA 


Three headlines in one mornings 
New York Times recently compels the 
conclusion that opportunity is not dead 
in America, that veritable miracles are 
still being wrought, that old-time copy- 
book maxims will still “get you there.” 
The headlines: 

“An Immigrant At 14 Now Shares 
Riches.” 

“Office Boy 45 Years Ago Now 
Heads Union Spring.” 

“Million-Acre Sale Is 
Nevada.” 

The facts: 

Louis Rabinowitz, 65, head of th 
Lamar Slide Fastener Company, emi 
grated from Lithuania, in 1887, at 4 
Penniless, he worked at odd jobs, taught 
himself English with the aid of a Rut 
sian-English dictionary and copies @ 
“The Origin of the Species” 
“Huckleberry Finn.” Today, he is ® 
sponsible for the Louis Rabinowilt 
Foundation, which finances a 
range of scholarly projects, and pit 
vides handsome money gifts to ma)” 
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ustitutions, including The Columbia University project on 


academic freedom, involving a two-year plan to explore “the 
whole issue of academic freedom.” Yale University, the N. Y. 
Public Library, the Library of Congress and other institu- 
tions all over the United States have been the recipients of 
rare books and prints, paintings by the masters, valuable 
manuscripts and grants for scholarly studies. He is humbly 
proud of this citation from Yale: 


“Rabinowitz came to this country from Lithuania at the 
age of 14. His has been the immigrant’s dream fulfilled 
through imagination, industry and integrity. He has be- 
lieved in Yale and has shown it by strengthening our 
libraries and galleries, and by fostering research in many 
fields. During its 250 years Yale has had no. benefactor 
more discerning of its mission as a university.” 

From the New York Times: . 

“The Union Spring and Manufacturing Company of New 
Kensington, Pa., has elected W. F. McCabe president. . . . 
McCabe joined Union Spring 45 years ago as office boy 
and has served as shipping clerk, salesman, assistant to 
vice-president and vice-president in charge of sales.” 

Then, read this: 

“What may be the largest private land transaction in 
United States history, as far as area is concerned, was 
completed with the sale of the 1,000,000-acre Gerlach 
Ranch for more than $3,000,000. The original ranch around 
which the present property was assembled was established 
by Tom Fox of California, in the late 1850s, then, in 1884, 
acquired by Lewis Gerlach, also of California, who rapidly 
acquired adjoining ranches until he controlled thousands of 
square miles of territory, resulting in the town of Gerlach 
being established when the Western Pacific Railway built 
through this region in 1912. 

“Lawrence Holland purchased the ranch from Gerlach’s 
successors, continued its enlargement, until today it is about 
25% larger than Rhode Island. Along with the land, the 
present purchasers, Victor Nemeroff and Arnold Maremont 
of Chicago and David E. Bright of Los Angeles, receive 
7,000 head of cattle and 8,000 head of sheep. The ranch 
includes a 10,000-foot mountain range, deserts, meadows, 
valleys, lakes, dozens of hot springs, scores of cold springs, 
creeks, dams, reservoirs and subranges given over to sheep, 
cattle and horse raising. The ranch has, on occasion, carried 
as many as 12,000 cattle and 18,000 sheep.” 

Yes, America is a big country, with room for big people 
who are capable of doing big things! 


* 
Climbing is onerous, but without 
effort you descend. 
* 


LOWELL THOMAS GOLFING MIRACLE 


When in Scotland this Summer I heard tales about a 
“miracle” performed-on the world’s most famous golf course, 
St. Andrews, Scotland, by an American named Lowell 
Thomas. Lowell, as you doubtless know, is a many-sided 
star—as news commentator, author, toastmaster, speech- 
maker, world traveler, etc., but he is far from a Bobby 
Jones at golf. He calls himself “just another golfer,” the 
class to which most of us belong. 

However, list’ to his experience. on classic—and as I 
know to my cost, difficult, hazardous—St. Andrews: 

I never saw so many sand traps, and it was a day of wind 
and rain, which I understand is normal. As I did not know 
anyone, the starter for the Royal and Ancient arranged for me 
to play with two Scots, a young banker and a young doctor, 
from Dumbarton. He also assigned to me an aged caddy, who 
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IKE’S LANDSLIDE 


- Republicans wor their first national landslide victory in 
24 years under Ike’s leadership. Why? I believe three issues 
played a major part. 

One, the Korean War. Millions felt we had “bungled” 
into it. For many months there seemed to be no dynamic 
determined effort to resolve it on the part of the Adminis- 
tration. General Eisenhower, with his singularly appropriate 
background, impressed the majority of Americans as having 
both the will and the experience to tackle this greatest 
single problem. 

Two, Communism. With or, charitably, without the 
awareness of the Truman hierarchy, Reds have permeated 
high ranks of the American Government. We have failed 
utterly since the War to cope with Communism abroad, 
resulting in the loss of more than 600 million people to 
Soviet control. Ike, having had years of experience in 
stemming the Reds, appealed to millions of his fellow citi- 
zens as outstandingly equipped to deal emphatically with 
Communism at home and abroad. 

Three, Corruption. The Federal government seems 
riddled with corruption. Ike’s transparent honesty, his oft- 
expressed belief that “common woodshed honesty” would 
be restored, had wide appeal. Crooks are a tiny minority. 
The apparent. inability of the Truman Administration to 
throw them out helped to throw out the Administration. 

Where do we go from here? Can a victory that must 
be attributed in large measure to Ike’s personal appeal be 
converted into a Republican record that will have lasting 
appeal in elections to come? 

The General is no miracle worker; but he does work at a 
job. There will be no easy solutions to our many critical 
problems. He has dealt with grievous issues before with 
fairness but firmness. A key to his past successes lies in 
his capacity to put able men in specific responsibilities. 
That will be his approach as President. 

Recession is not in the cards in the year ahead, but 
unquestionably in the years ahead a Republican Adminis- 
tration’s capacity to transfer our present prosperity—based 
in blood—to a prosperity based on continued growth in the 
American standard of living will be our greatest test. It 
won't be easy, but it is completely possible. 

—MALCOLM FORBES 





told me his name was Andrew Carnegie. 

Each time I prepared to make a shot I would ask the patri- 
archal Andy to “give me the line” and suggest the club to use. 
Invariably he gave me what at St. Andrews they call the “tiger 
line”—the way a Pro would play it. And I’m just another golfer, 
a fellow who should never take the “tiger line.” But, by some 
miracle of chance I didn’t get into a single sand trap—while my 
Scottish companions were in them constantly—and I played over 
my head, a thing that occasionally happens to every golfer. 

The number one miracle of the day was when he gave me the 
“tiger line” across an area pocketed with traps, including a huge 
one of about an acre, that they call Hell. Had I known what 
was in front of me I might still be there. The ball sailed serenely 
past all trouble! 

Andrew Carnegie put his hand on my sleeve and said: “Before 
you go any further, write a little note on your score card as a 
reminder to tell Gene Sarazen when you get home that you 
got a “birdie” on the 11th at St. Andrews!” Then he told me 
that it was the 11th that cost the great Sarazen the British Open. 
Gene had gotten into trouble and wound up with eight strokes, 
while my drive from the tee landed within inches of the pin 
on a green that was surrounded by appalling traps. 


To many of us duffers, such a thrill would be worth 
twice the cost of a trip across the Atlantic! 





BOSTON BLUE BLADERS 


The sharp edge of a razor is difficult to pass over: 
thus the wise say the path to Salvation is hard. 


UNDERDEVELOPED peoples are fond of 
saying: “When the white man came he 
had the Bible and we had the land; 
now we have the Bible and he has the 
land.” But along with the Good Book, 
chances are the native’s landless hand, 
like his benefactor’s, also clutches a 
Gillette blue blade. For wherever men 
are vain; the face of King C. Gillette, 
staring from the package he designed, 
preaches smooth cheeks for all and im- 
perial profits for the firm he founded 
51 years ago. 

A bustling home plant and nine others 
strategically studding the free world 
grew from the same circumstances that 
allowed Gillette to rest out his ailing 
old age in California’s sunshine. The 
circumstances: beards grow and razor 
blades, however sharply honed, grow 
dull. 

Last month, with these truisms in 
mind, the $54.6 million Gillette Com- 
pany let fly a saturation advertising 
campaign between World Series innings 
as the Yankees edged out Brooklyn four 
to three. Honed in Gillette’s inaus- 
picious South Boston headquarters, 
where only a mammoth rooftop sign 
distinguishes the blademaker from a 
dozen drab, red-bricked neighbors, the 


KING GILLETTE IN 1900: 
his. face was his fortune 
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drive's symbol is “Sharpie,” a raucous 
parrot. Its aim is to sell more blades— 
any blades. 

With Boston Back Bay smugness, 
G-men claim 11 out of 20 beard-aged 
Americans buy their products. Thus, as 
Sharpie’s missionary work pays off, at 
least one of every two blades sold will 
be Gillette’s. Out of the once-cutthroat 
blade trade, the Bostonians rose to a 
lofty pre-eminence from which they can 
afford such indirect help to competitors 
because (1) their edges are as sharp as 
any and keener than many; (2) their 
merchandising talent is even sharper. 
Both causes came with burly, graying 
President Joseph P. Spang, described 
by a friendly banker as “an able, ener- 
getic young man.” 

When 59-year-young Spang slipped 
into Gillette’s top slot in 1938, its his- 
tory was as scarred: and bloody as a 
barber college clientele. Harvard-bred 
(1915) Spang’s only prior shaving ex- 
perience centered on his own chin and 
in scraping hogs for Swift & Co., where 
he mounted from packing-house hand 
to sales VP in 20 years. The company, 
once likened by its founder to a tale 
from the Arabian Nights, scratched 
along on foreign subsidiary earnings. 
Net hovered at a weak $3 million. 
Jobber relations were dismally low and 
“one of the biggest little things ever 
issued from the U.S. Patent Office” was 
often too shoddy to sell. Spang faced 
the double-edged task of rejuvenating 
a misspent company and reviving an 
inventor's dream. 


“I have got it”’ 


Like many another traveling sales- 
man, King C. Gillette long coddled 
visions of getting rich quick. Imitating 
his father and brothers, he dabbled in 
inventions, never made much of them 
until he was 40. One morning in the 
summer of 1895, a hopelessly dull 
straight razor set him scheming, and 
the cheap, disposable blade “was born 
as naturally as though its embryonic 
form had matured in thought and only 
waited its appropriate time of birth.” 
Excited, King wrote his wife, “I have 
got it; our fortune is made.” 

It was. His three-piece hair-cutter, 
armed with throwaway steel strips 
honed on-two sides, was the first major 
improvement in the dangerously bloody 
art of shaving since Sir Francis Drake 
set out to beard the King of Spain. Yet, 
America’s barbershop quartet habit was 
by no means hushed overnight. For five 
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years, $6,000-a-year salesman Gillette _ 


canvassed almost door-to-door to get 
money, became the butt for incisive 
jokes. In 1900 he hooked up with 
William E. Nickerson, an MIT-trained 
mechanical engineer skilled enough to 
translate Gillette’s crude prototype into 
production. King and Nickerson incor- 
porated the next year, sold $5,000 
worth of shares at 50c each to tolerant 
friends. In a reeking little room over an 
Atlantic Avenue fish store next to the 
city garbage wharf, development soon 
piled up $12,000 in debts. The infant 
firm turned to Irish immigrant liquor 
dealer John Joyce for $60,000 to see 
the shaver on its way. 

Once started, sales soared faster than 
Sinbad the Sailor on the roc. In 1903 
they hit 51 razors, 168 blades; in 1904, 
90,844 razors, 123,648 blades. To 
establish a trademark “as internation- 
ally recognizable as a U.S. one dollar 
bill,” Gillette decided on -his own 
pomaded, gay ninety-ish portrait and 
autograph set off with currency green. 
In the first 14 years factories were 
planted in Canada and England, agen- 
cies stretched to every major market; 
1917 razor sales bounded past 1,000, 
000, blades 120,000,000. War I began 
mass demand when Gillette persuaded 
Army quartermasters to issue troops 
4,180,000 razors at cost. The coup 
brought self-shaving to the nation. 

For King C. Gillette it marked the 
end of his power in the company. He 


lost owner control in 1917 to New York | 





KING GILLETTE IN 1932: 
his fortune was made 
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investment banker John Edward AIl- 
dred. Still wing-collared, stick-pinned 
and moustachioed, the gray, jowly in- 
ventor kept the presidency but was 
never active again. He died in 1932. 

Content with his cut of total divi- 
dends ($3 million in 1920), Aldred 
willingly left old-timers to operate their 
high-flying business and to gird for an 
approaching tempest. Countless Japa- 
nese and domestic imitations were 
poised to flood counters when basic 
razor and blade patents ended in 1921. 
There was no hope of stemming com- 
petition in the courts as the Bostonians 
had done in the past. The answer was 
new models, one tagged at $1 where 
earlier types brought $5. The next year 
was the corporation’s biggest. 

Rivalry forced the company to forego 
lush razor profits to get more in use, 
make added blade sales pay the bills. 
In true givaway style, unrelated prod- 
uct makers whose mark-ups could swal- 
low added costs—marshmallows, tea, 
canned meats, soaps—were talked into 
offering free Gillettes. While one manu- 
facturer put a safety in every pair of 
levis he sold, Wrigley chucked out 
1,000,000 of them for gum premiums 
and sales hopped fourfold. 


Courts and competition 


Through the roaring ’20s K. C. Gil- 
lette basked in Beverly Hills; Boston 
shared his contented sunshine. But for 
both, the sun was setting. Others sur- 
reptitiously nicked into home shaving. 
Autostrop Razor Company, for one, 
long had prospered from a single- 
edged, self-sharpening razor and blade. 
With Gillette’s patents dead, capable 
Autostrop President Henry Jacques 
Gaisman unwrapped a superior double- 
edged product. At first, for quick re- 
turn, he offered the pattern to Gillette, 
asked $5 million, got turned down. As 
sharp as he was handy, Gaisman re- 
portedly muttered, “I can see a barn 
door when it’s open,” tooled to walk 
through it by marketing his brainchild. 
His Probak blade appeared in 1929, 
tightly ringed with patents of its own. 
Months later, Gillette debuted a new 
blade as much like Probak as two hairs 
on a chin, introduced it behind an ad- 
vertising blast. Patents were applied for. 
When Gaisman sued for infringement, 
G-men generated more interest in buy- 
ing him out. His original price went up. 

Although Gillette directors confi- 
dently predicted victory in the patent 
suit, edgy stockholders worriedly 
watched common stock fall while Gais- 
mans issue remained firm. Speculators 
snatched big short interests and Aldred 
decided to merge with Autostrop by 
swapping common. To save working 
capital and dividend funds,- directors 
authorized a $25 million loan to finance 
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10 EXTRA BLADES 60 CENTS... 





“THE GILLETTE” givesa CLOSE SHAVE without discomfort, 
without roughening the skin, without irritation, without creating rash, with- 
out cuts, and without loss of time. 

“THE GILLETTE” is the way to escape 
from barber shop wraiting, wasting and torture. 
‘42 BLADES, 24 SHARP EDGES. EVERY BLADE WILL GIVE ‘ 
rrom 20 1040 CLOSE, SMOOTH, COMFORTABLE SHAVES. 


Triple silver plated set, with 12 blades 
Quadruple gold plated set with monogram, 
Special comhjnation set with brush and soap 


ee a EGE CIE cm caemar.. 


GIVES A FEELING OF 
DELIGHT TO EVERY MAN 


In Velvet-Lined 
Cases 


AT THIS NEW LOW PRICE, NO BLADES EXCHANGED. 
Science has reached the acme of skill in the fusion, tempering, hardening and sharp- 
ening of these blades. The process is one of the wonders of the 20th century. The 
steel is of a quality as fine as a Damascus sword. 
The most simple and durable shaving device in the world. NO HINGES, NO CLASPS, 
NO SPRINGS, and nothing to learn or adjust. Simply lather and shave in four minutes time. 
Our new combination set with razor, soap and brush holders in box is now ready. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARDWARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, or write us for our special trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company, 110 Yo2% city: 
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GILLETTE AD, 1904: in 1952, profits give a feeling of delight to every stockholder 


open-market stock purchases. At the 
same time, Aldred rallied friends, 
formed a buying pool to bolster Gil- 
lette’s price. The pool failed to stop a 
tumble from 100 into the 60s, but as 
the company scooped in big lots, quo- 
tations inched back 20 points. Then the 
pool dumped 60,000 shares at 83%. For 
enough shares to do business with 
Gaisman, Gillette paid an average 
76.26. When it stopped buying, the 
common collapsed into the 30s. 


Weeds among the double eniries 


While shorts made hay in Wall 
Street, auditors plowing through a pre- 
merger check of Gillette’s books up- 
rooted some hidden weeds. Five-year 
records showed the blademaker’s earn- 
ings fell $11.8 million short of pub- 
lished net. It had regularly billed for- 
eign subsidiaries at slightly higher than 
cost. Then such “sales” were treated as 
complete whether products moved or 
not. If business boomed, of course, in- 
ventories would wash out from year to 
year. But in 1929, the blue-edge blue 
chip had not even earned its $5 divi- 
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dend. In this practice, recalls First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston Chairman 
Charles E. Spencer, the company was 
unorthodox. But whether faulty books 
showed simple dishonesty or simple 
mismanagement was hard to prove. 

’ At any rate, his dickering position 
enhanced, Gaisman suddenly yearned 
for a preferred interest instead of a 
common swap. His terms were an even 
trade: 310,000 voting, convertible pre- 
ferred for Autostrop’s 310,000 common 
shares. Resignedly, Aldred recom- 
mended taking his offer. 

In the ensuing shakeup, 76-year-old 
King Gillette and Executive VP Frank 
Fahey retired. Aldred stayed on the 
board, later faced a stockholder de- 
mand ‘in court for a kickback to the 
company of whatever profits he and 
others ran up from the futile stock buy- 
ing pool. Gaisman, only a $5 million 
nuisance a few years earlier, stepped in 
as board chairman in 1931, hired Lis- 
terine’s Gerard B. Lambert for presi- 
dent. 

Until the Autostrop deal, blades were 
individually edged on rickety, archaic 

















machines. Merger brought Executive 


VP Samuel Stampleman to introduce 


Boston to strip sharpening, a technique 
of processing blades in a long string, 
cutting them to length in the final 
operation. With refreshed technology 
Gillette was sharp again; after its cor- 
porate mauling high sales took priority 
over all other factors. 

If Gillette’s bookkeeping improved in 
the early ’30s, a competitor with none 
of Gaisman’s shrewd know-how con- 
tended its trade practices had not. In 
1935 Clark Razor & Blade Company, a 
veteran of Gillette patent suits from as 
early as 1910, instituted a suit of its 
own, accused the Boston Blues of vio- 
lating the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
monopoly acts. Clark said the big 
blademaker began to use Rubie Corpo- 
ration, a dummy, to sell seconds nine 
years before. “It was never advertised 
that Rubie Corporation’s blades were 
seconds nor did the trade generally 
know that Rubie was a Gillette dummy. 
During its entire active life, Rubie Cor- 
poration never made a blade.” 

Meanwhile, went the story, Gillette 
acquired most of Germany's Roth 
Buckner Company, operator of Otto 
Roth, Inc., in America, soon made its 
subsidiary a branch of its own. Pro- 
prietary blades by Roth were dis- 
tributed by Rubie until the two were 
merged. Roth’s operation, Clark sniffed, 
was similar to Rubie’s; officers, salaries, 
policy were dictated in Boston. Even if 
this practice were true, Clarkmen could 
scarcely object. But trouble came, 
wailed they, when Gillette got a judg- 
ment enjoining Connecticut’s Hawley 
Hardware Company from selling non- 
Gillette blades fitting Gillette razors. 
Court order in hand, Gillette allegedly 
threatened all dealers with similar suits 
if they handled Clark blades, although 
the Clark company was not named in 
the Hawley case. As it was described 
in court, Gillette’s modus operandi was 
to hire private eyes to warn dealers, 
back up tough talk contacts with 
pointed telephone calls from George 
Herbert Marcy, then a Roth director, 
now a Gillette VP. As frightened deal- 
ers got the word, they began to doubt 
Clark’s solvency, feared costly litiga- 
tion, ended by dropping the trouble- 
some blades. 

In court, G-men denied Clark’s ac- 
cusations and the judge agreed the Bos- 
ton firm was not a monopoly. Clark 
Razor & Blade Company is no longer a 
_ producer. 


After hell, heaven. 

But Gillette suffered, too. Wan and 
weak from bloody infighting, President 
Stampleman’s domestic net sagged to 
$300,000 by 1938. Weary of war’s up 
and down fortunes and shaken by Gil- 
lette’s sad-sack shape, directors Philip 





I, METAL 


Asset 

Growth 

American Can ........... 67% 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 63 
Continental Can ......... 116 
SE bd oss AS0 0 0 ibs Obes 82 
Scovill Manufacturing ..... 40 
Crane Company .......... 42 
General Cable ........... 33 
iE EE. 6 seakbin. coed es lll 
Revere Copper & Brass... . 52 
Calumet & Hecla......... 46 
Babcock & Wilcox........ 46 


*1946-1951. 





FABRICATOR LINEUP, 1942-51 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table Il, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers, 


Current Net Income Pretax 
Assets to on _ Profit Dividend 
Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 

2.4 10.40% 10.52% 53% 
3.8 7.75 7.11 42 
43 7.69 6.67 44 
2.1 44.67 32.89 59 
2.9 8.10 11.58 64 
6.6 8.83 11.64 52 
2.9 14.48 9.62 26 
3.5 12.40 8.47 17 
4.2 15.20 9.24 25 
6.5 5.75 12.17 60 
2.4 12.57 11.36° 88 





Stockton and William A. Barron (now 
chairman) wisely figured new policies 
were in order, called for Spang to in- 
stitute them. In the newcomer’s favor 
were two facts: (1) Gillette’s quality 
name was publicly undulled; (2) the 
corporation never missed a dividend. 
Regardless of who tells the story, Spang 
deserves major credit for upping Bos- 
ton’s share of domestic double-edge 
sales to 60-80%, strengthening the blue 
blade habit from New England to New 
Guinea. 

In the Middle East where Gillettes 
are as familiar as the fez, philosophers 
claim the path to paradise is risky as a 
razors edge. Whether or not Gillette- 
men’s route has pointed them to per- 
sonal salvation, Spang’s razor-edge path 
in recent years led stockholders to a 
fiscal heaven on earth. 


The industry lineup 

To compare the company’s financial 
keenness with that of ten other metal 
fabricators, Forpes examined each in 
the light of five statistical criteria for 
the 1942 to 1951 period. The tests: 
(1) asset growth; (2) average ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities; (3) 
return on invested capital for the dec- 
ade; (4) ten-year pretax profits ex- 

ressed as a percentage of gross sales; 
(5) dividend generosity. 

Each corporation’s findings are listed 
in Table I. Table II gives performances 
in each category a comparative rank, 
and a composite rank appears in the 
last column. Both tables list companies 
in order of recent market popularity, 
i.e., the price investors currently pay 
per dollar of earnings. 

Among the biggies, best-liked is 
President William C. Stolk’s $393 mil- 
lion American Can Company, whose 
stockholders’ favorite fabrication is divi- 
dend coin. But for all its blue-chip 
reputation, Canco just beats middling 
in each category, settles into fourth 
place for performance. Tenth-place per- 
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former, but second in investor esteem, 
is Baltimore's Crown Cork & Seal. It 
was William Painter, whose crown 
cork invention laid the foundation for 
CC&S predecessor Baltimore Seal Com- 
pany, who spurred old King Gillette to 
experiment. Painter, recalled the razor 
king, asked: “Why don’t you try to 
think of something like the crown cork; 
when once used it is thrown — 
and the customer keeps coming b 
for more—and with every add 
tional customer that you get, you are 
building a permanent foundation of 
profit.” 

Ironically, in the last ten years, 
profits have returned more readily to 
the pupil's firm than to the teacher's 
While CC&S registered ninth in net in 
come against book value, and tenth in 
pretax profits against sales, Gillette 


scored first in both columns, easily | 


‘heads the list as statistically most at 


tractive. Third slot goes to Crane Com: | 
pany which beats the group with a 6.58 | 
ten-year current ratio, stands third in 


pretax profits with 12.31%. Calumet & 
Hecla stands second in both, second all 
around. 

Although Spang hammered sales 
from 1942’s $24 million to last year’ 
$102.7 million, and net from $3.11 mil 
lion to $14.8 million, his empire is only 
third in growth. Big mushroomer 3 
General Lucius Clay’s Continental Cat 
Company, 115.9% larger than it was it 
1942. To pay for fastest growth, Amer 
ican’s smaller rival fell to tenth place # 
earnings on investment, last in preta 
take. Deadlocked for sixth rank, bot 
Continental Can and Scovill Manufac 


turing Company are pegged somewhat 


higher by stockbuyers. Clay’s Continet 
tal is liked for growth potential. The 
Waterbury brass craftsman, noted fa 
its 64% dividend payout, cannot com 
pare earnings on book (8:10%) or sales 
(11.64%) with Glillette’s ce 

44.67% and 32.89%. But. unpretentiow 
President Leavenworth P. Sperry 
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a “composite ranking.” 
* 1946-1951. 





II. METAL FABRICATOR RANKING, BASED ON 1942-51 


current Market 
Assets Netin- Pretax Divi- Price 
Asset tolLlia- comeon P dend per $1 of Composite 
Growth bilities Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
American Can ........ ie cet 9 6 6 4 $12.90 4 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 5 5 9 10 7 11.46 10 
Continental Can ......... 1 3 10 ll 6 10.58 6 (tie) 
GRR AR 05s atenin 28 *'9 5:35:92 2 07 3 ll 1 1 3 10.44 1 
Scovill Manufacturing ..... 10 8 8 4 1 9.27 6 (tie) 
Crane Company ........-- 9 1 7 3 5 7.55 3 
General Cable ..........- 1l 7 8 7 9 7.22 ll 
A, GO, BaBceuiccssenccces 2 6 5 9 11 6.27 8 
Revere Copper & Brass..., 6 4 2 8 10 6.02 5 
Calumet & Hecla......... 7 2 ll 2 2 5.98 2 
Babcock & Wilcox........ 8 10 4 5° 8 5.79 9 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures in 
the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns to arrive at 








boast, whenever he wants to, that his 
highly respected old company made in- 
tricate razors for Gillette in the early 
days when few others could peddle the 
technical know-how. 

Rated last by marketmen, Babcock & 
Wilcox is not priced so far below its 
record as Calumet & Hecla. President 
Endicott Lovell’s Boston Company, 
both a miner and a manufacturer, is a 
favorite speculators’ football, momen- 
tarily flying high in second place. ‘Its 
good record comes less from lean ore 
pickings in the Lake area than from 
newly displayed fabricating skill in its 
Wolverine Division. Judged solely on 
the record, General Cable, which grew 
least, gets more investor regard than it 
deserves, 


The wave of the future 

If Spang tops his class with profits 
as sweet as the Domino sugar he can 
watch unloading in Fort Channel Inlet 
from his eighth-floor office, he recently 
stepped out of class in another way. In 
1948 he bought the Toni Company and 
“after nearly 50 years of shaving hair, 
we started waving it.” Toni, a dirt- 
cheap blend of ammonium thioglycolate 
with the profitable property of perma- 
nently waving hair, was launched b 
youthful Neison Harris in 1944. With 
his brother Irving, who moved quickly 
to keep a good thing in the family, 
Harris commanded most of the bur- 
geoning home permanent market by 
1947. Too big to go on without outside 
money, the Harrises cannily concluded 
outright sale would net them more after 
taxes than equity financing. 

Before Gillette took over, both Lever 
Brothers and Procter & Gamble missed 
chances to buy the Cinderella novelty. 
At Lever, 1947 president Charles Luck- 
man negotiated a deal to get Toni for 
$7.5 million but his bosses in London 
said no. A well-known business maga- 
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zine recently claimed Luckman himself 
queered the sale when he failed to 
recommend it. But the ex-soapman told 
Forses his comment was: “If it were 
my money, I'd buy it.” For reasons ob- 
vious to anyone in the cosmetic trade, 
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Lever undoubtedly wishes that it had. 

P&G’s bid a few months later grew 
to $12 million for stock and book value 
and a share of earnings for three years 
worth $6 million more. While the sudsy 
giant debated the purchase, the Har- 
rises discussed the offer with Chicago 
investment banker David B. Stern. A 
Gillette director, Stern tipped them to 
his company’s interest, said the blade- 
maker had eyed Toni for some time, 
might make a deal. After a quick trip 
to Chicago, Spang and Chairman Bill 
Barron convinced Gillette directors, 
moved to acquire Toni. Final price was 
$11.5 million in cash, another $8 mil- 
lion to go to ex-stockholders after Bos- 
ton netted $8 million from Toni. The 
latter is being shelled out at the rate of 
47% of Toni’s profits. To keep Neison 
and Irving off the pavement, Spang 
hired them back as president and VP of 
Toni Division at $50,000 a year. Banker 
Stern’s commission was $330,000. The 
wave’s $24 million sales crest in 1948 
helped Spang pay off a $5 million 
financing loan, and $3 million out of 
earnings is already ticked off. 

By getting into women’s hair via 








TONI TWINS: for the wave market, new twists 





Toni’s St. Paul plant, Joe Spang added 
to Gillette’s drawn-out manufacturing 
string in Montreal, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Switzerland, Mexico City and Boston. 
Subsidiaries, wholly-owned with minor 
exceptions, include Gillette Safety 
Razor Company of Canada, Boston’s 
Consumer Studies, Inc., Gillette Export 
Corporation in Panama, Minnesota's 
Noma, Inc., and 29 others sprinkled 
through the world unnamed in com- 
pany statements “in the best interest 
of stockholders.” Clark Razor & Blade 
Company termed Colton Razor Blade a 
“sham” but it is still booked as a 
branch. Manhattan’s Gilletteman Ed 
Perrusse can’t say why its name is still 
on the door. All he can remember is 
that Colton once sold blades to Wal- 
green Drug under the title Po Do, the 
name of the late Charles Walgreen, Sr.’s 
pet Boston bulldog. 


Strop shop 

At the unprepossessing front gate of 
11 interconnected buildings which are 
still Gillette’s hub, is a napkin-sized, 
acutely groomed flower bed incongru- 
ously bright in grim and grimy South 
Boston. The garden’s pleasant impres- 
sion is typical of the neat competence 
characterizing the plant. From receiv- 
ing platform to the roomy, glass-par- 
titioned office where Spang earns his 
annual $100,000 (plus $30,000 bonus 
and $44,100 retirement benefits in 
1951), there is an air of sharp, unfet- 
tered efficiency. But getting any more 
than an impression of Gillette’s fiscal 
facts out of the president’s gray-car- 
peted, beige-walled corner is harder 
than guessing which twin has the Toni. 
Most suppliers, admen and distributors 
are equally noncommittal. 

American Steel & Wire Company's 
Boston Manager Al Murdoch, major 





GILLETTE MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of 
combined common stocks of American 
Safety Razor and Eversharp. Solid line 
shows yearly market midpoints of 
Gillette Co. 


seller of Gillette blade steel] (part of it 
comes from Switzerland) doesn’t com- 
ment on the specifications of his cus- 
tomer’s metal. But blade making as a 
science has few secrets. The 300 to 
350-pound rolls of steel, which normally 
represent well over $1 million of Spang’s 
$8.9 million inventory, are fashioned 
on AS&W’s War II Steckel machine, 
which reversed traditional proportions 
of domestic to foreign steel used for 
America’s 5,000 tons of blades. In 1939, 
80% of requirements came from abroad. 
Today 80% originates at home. Devel- 
oped with Gillette cooperation, the 
Steckel spews out strips seven blades 
wide vs. Europe’s_three-blade-wide 
product. Annealed, the fussy metal 
is cold rolled from high carbon (1.25%) 
fine grained steel to almost exact toler- 
ances, sells near 50c a pound—twice the 
price of copper. The thinner it’s rolled, 
the higher the cost. Hence, Gillette 
pays more per pound for thin blade 
steel than for blues. Oddly, red-pack- 
aged thins, introduced in 1938 to carve 
into the low-priced field, sell at two 
for 5c while the first-line, cheaper blues 
bring 5c each. 

Both blades are made in almost ex- 


actly the same way and PRman Robert | 


Webb, a friendly little man with a 
moustache, is hired to make sure any- 
one wanting to see the process gets a 
chance. Most striking fact of produc. 
tion is that more than half of Boston 
Gillette’s 2,849 employees are inspec. 
tors, (44% of the total are women), 
birdwatching every move like an in- 
plant FBI. From the moment steel is 
unwrapped, a piece is tested to destruc- 
tion. The strip is slitted, perforated with 
Gillette’s peculiar (and patented) cen- 
ter slot, hardened, lacquered, etched 
and finally edged, each operation held 
to minute dimensions. Some of them: 
blades must be .881 inches wide, plus 
or minus .001 inch; perforations are 
held to a maximum variation of .008 
inch over seven blades; hardening heat 
is precisely 1,500 degrees. By bringing 
strips in contact with air as they enter 
hardening furnaces they get. a charac 
teristic blue color, later enhanced by 
blue lacquer. Thins are treated in ab- 
sence of air. Only other difference in 
processing the two is the color of the 
lacquer baked on. 

In the sharpeners—each 24 feet long, 
weighing four tons and adjusted to .0001 
inch—strips get four treatments. Grind- 
ing, rough honing, finish honing and 
stropping leaves edges 200 iron atoms 
thick, ready for a last once over. In 
final inspection a battery of sh 
girls make sure of “the sharpest edges 
ever honed.” Although checkers get 


frequent rest breaks and the click of 


steel is periodically drowned by sooth- 
ing, canned music, fussing over morale 
is never allowed to interfere with prod- | 


uct quality. 


Blonde’s-eye view 


In the Red Top Snack Bar opposite 
Gillette where teetotalling workers 
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1951 Domestic 
Blade Revenue 


Gross Blade Revenue. $35.0 


23.7 


(1,611,000,000 blades) 


BLUE BLADE BREAKDOWN 


$ millions 


Blues 
(644,000,000 blades) 


$20.0 


Breakdown per 
100 Blues 


$3.105 


$.48 
3.2 
18 
6.4 


$.075 
50 
.28 


.99 
1.04 


12.92 16 2.005 


($ millions) 


Thins 
(967,000,000 blades) 
$15.0 


Breakdown per 
100 Thins 


$1.552 


$.72 
48 
2.7 
1.0 


$.075 
50 
.28 
103 


1.56 10.78 16 1.118 





$11.3 





Gillette's blademaking costs, like all other vital statis- 
tics, are shrouded in consolidated statements which cover 
the law but almost nothing else. This estimated break- 
down comes close to showing what it cost the Bostonians 
to make and market a selling unit of 100 blades in 1951. 
Although blues cost the same to manufacture as thins 


$7.08 $1.10 


thins. 


(except for fractional differences in steel prices), high 
pressure promotion boosts blue blade costs almost 100%. 
This discrepancy is wiped out at the retail counter where 
first line blues bring a nickel, thins sell at half the price— 
to return Gillette about 35% on blues, nearly 28% on 


$4.22 $.434 
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sweat out punch-in time, and in Broad- 
way's Tunnel Cafe, management takes 
its cuts despite a creditable safety 
record (6.1 lost-time accidents per mil- 
lion man-hours in 1951, 1.5 so far this 
year) and a 1.22% average monthly 
turnover. The firm’s recreation setup, 
pension plan and external reputation 
pace the area, yet a wideawake labor 
relations program has not pierced all 
workers’ hearts. When Mr. Spang’s 
popularity was mentioned, one young 
blonde asked: “Who's he?” A final in- 
spector for two years, she thought 
physical working conditions were “fair,” 
but once a girl falls behind on her 
quota “out she goes,” whether she’s 
new or an old-timer. Having spiked 
unionization by upping rates a few 
cents an hour every time organizers 
threaten, management leaves employees 








SHARPIE: the current question is “H ow’re ya fixed for blades?” 


with no job security, a feeling of be- 
ing “pushed.” 

“In March,” recalls the blonde, “we 
each had to go through 62,000 blades 
a day; now we're doing 100,000.” A 
good worker, she figures, can do about 
80,000 a day comfortably. Only thing 
holding her to Gillette, chirped the girl, 
is $1.32 an hour. “Show me where I 
can make as much money and I'll quit 
this afternoon.” 

Two company goodwill measures 
enerating as much ill-will as good 
were a production bonus and sub- 
sidized lunchrooms. When output hit 
1,000,000,000 blades for the first time 
in 1947, and thereafter each year, work- 
ers picked up an extra week’s pay. This 
year, when a bonus came late, work- 
ers thought they'd been robbed. One 
lunchroom, a cafeteria for hourly pay- 

*Typical menu: Spare ribs, cabbage, 
potatoes, dessert, beverage. Price: 37¢. 
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rollers, sells meals under cost.* The 
other, a restaurant for office hands, 
serves nearly identical foods at nearly 
twice the price. Busy G-man Webb ex- 
plains the overalled set have a bare 30 
minutes for lunch, cannot wait for ser- 
vice in the administrators’ plusher eat- 
ery. But, says he, whenever workers 
want to throw a party they're welcome 
upstairs. “This is news to me,” growls a 
five-year veteran. “I don’t know any- 
one who’s ever been in the place. We're 
peasants!” 


Stockholder’s-eye view 


If top management is aloof from and 
not over-popular with employees, stock- 
holders get the same lord-of-the-manor 
treatment. In the last decade they have 
fattened on 58.9% of net in dividends 
($2.50 in 1951), got nibbles for in- 





formation on which to base Gillette’s 
investment appeal. Spang’s latest an- 
nual reports sales (excluding uncon- 
solidated ‘Germany's $1.89 million 
gross) at $102.7 million, up from 
$99.3 million the year before. Taxes 
took $16.6 million or 49.7%, of pretax 
net. Earnings before special charges, 
i.e., an additional $1 million poured 
into Toni, amounted to $15.7 million— 
52% from home sales, 48% from abroad. 
Net im 1950 totaled $16.6 million, 67% 
from overseas. On the Toni Division, 
Spang realized about $2.48 million, 
disappointing after 1950’s $3.6 million. 

With vital cost and production fig- 
ures, stockholders get no help, must 
ponder skeleton statements cloaked in 
consolidated mystery for “competitive 
reasons.” The truth is, however, shave- 
master Gillette is so firmly entrenched 
that nothing Spang might reveal could 
make much difference. 

Non-company guesstimators put 1951 
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domestic blade sales, still the corpora- 
tion’s backbone, at $35 million—$20 
million worth of blues, $15 million of 
thins. Calculating production costs is 
harder. Since blues bring in $3.105 a 
hundred, output last year hit 644 mil- 
lion. Thins at $1.552 a hundred to- 
taled 967 million. Although thins get 
little more than point of purchase push- 
ing, their equally good name and low 
cost lift them to prime popularity 
aboard blue-blade advertising. 

Although Spang rules his shop with 
a tight rein, his talent is neither in 
labor relations, cost shaving or pro- 
duction engineering. In essence, after 
20 years as a meat marketer, the presi- 
dent is still a salesman, and at his own 
game he has driven competition to the 
wall. Corporate sales for 1951 more 
than doubled those of his three big- 
gest blade rivals combined. 


The runners-up 


For an ad symbol the new parrot is 
well-chosen. Getting into the blade 
business is so cheap (Spang himself 
spent only $3 million on post-War II 
polish in Boston) that while Gillette 
equipped troops with more than 12,- 
500,000 razors and _ 1,500,000,000 
blades during War II, more than 3,000 
different brands scrambled for Boston’s 
neglected customers. But once the 
Blues came marching home, Spang’s 
merchandising and ad budget quickly 
whittled major rivals down to American 
Safety Razor Company, Eversharp, Inc., 
and Pal Blade Company. ASR, maker 
of Gem, Blue Star, Silver Star, Treet 
and Ever-Ready blades is successor to 
the Kampfe Brothers who set up in 
1876 to make the first safety razor. 
Their gadget, the Star, was literally a 
sawed-off straight razor, sold for $5 to 
$25 with limited success. Two other 
firms making substantially the same 
product merged with Star to form ASR 
and when Gillette hit the market quick- 
ly switched its fixed blade for a single- 
edged throwaway type. Grown to $20.2 
million assets, up only 25% in ten years, 
ASR boasts “we do not divulge figures” 
on costs, sales or production. But it is 
regarded as runner-up to Gillette. 

Yet, even before a four-week strike 
at his Brooklyn home plant hacked net 
to 12c a share in 1952's first half, down 
from 28c last year, American President 
Jules B. de Mesquita had stopped try- 
ing to slash into Gillette’s lion share. 
Since 1947, he has bloated gross to 
1951’s $20.2 million by pushing ASR 
Ascot lighters. The sleek, costly table 
and pocket pieces complemented his 
line of shaving brushes, surgical blades, 
textile pile wires and blades, Lightfoot 
toilet and industrial soaps, Antoine and 
Jacquet cosmetics. Like the Big Bos- 
tonians, de Mesquita gets into overseas 
stores for 18% of his net, has English 
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and Canadian branches, operates eight 
other subsidiaries for his various 
products. 


Schick Injector razors and blades are 
made for Eversharp by American Chain 
and Cable Company. The late Jacob 
Schick got the injector idea while gold- 
hunting in Alaska in 1910, finally sold 
it to finance another gadget, the Schick 
electric razor. With his principal plant 
in Chicago, new President Carl G. 
Preis’ sales were $16.6 million last year. 
Now that Preis, a production man, is 
running the show, one wholesaler hopes 
“maybe now they'll produce a consis- 
tently good blade.” Eversharp net has 
rebounded from a 1947 deficit. But how 
much of its gross bundle comes from 
shaving equipment and how much was 
written up by mechanical pens and 
pencils, neither Preis nor any one else 
in the company cares to tell. 


With no razor of its own to push, 
Pal Blade Company ran sales from 
1942’s $4.1 million to $10.9 million last 
year. Net, however, after soaring to 
$875,000, or $1.14 a share, in 1946, 
tumbled to $623,346, 77c a share, after 
running last year’s vicious tax gauntlet. 
Pal and Personna President Joseph 
L. Mailman was quoted as saying 
“youre up against a stone wall” in 
battling Gillette. “No one has ever come 
close to beating them. No one ever 
does more than fleabite the Gillette 
market.” 


Rockfisted stonemason 


Mason for the stone wall is rock- 
fisted Joe Spang, whose announced in- 
tention is “to get the old man’s face 
into every store in the world.” Fresh 
from Swift in 1938, he sat in for three 
months as executive VP, took a long 
look at practices dulling Gillette’s sell- 
ing edge, started to grind off burrs. By 
passing on authority but refusing to 
compromise with efficiency, the new 
topman trimmed whiskers from Gil- 
lette’s production lines, began to pack- 
age a superior product. Next, he 
cleaned out a rat’s nest accumulation 
of irregular rebates and dealer dis- 
counts. G-men on the road had hitherto 
concerned themselves only with unload- 
ing inventory into stores, didn’t give a 
day’s stubble whether jobbers or drug 
counters could move blades, or at what 
price they were peddied. 

To end confusion, Spang pegged his 
pitch firmly to fair trade. Today, all 
customers, in theory, pay $3.68 for 100 
blues or 200 thins, regardless of quan- 
tity. In addition to regularising dis- 
tribution, the one price brought aston- 
ishing jobber loyalty. Ira Katz, for 
example, president of Manhattan’s 
mammoth Metropolitan Tobacco Com- 
pany and a blade handler, refused to 
discuss trade practices of any kind. “I'd 





SPANG: he built a wall 


like to check with Gillette first,” hedged 


he. But VP Herman Nolen at $155 mil- 


lion distributor McKesson & Robbins, 
which needs Gillette far less than the 
blade maker needs it, willingly sings 
Spang’s praises. ’ 

Under Sales VP Boone Gross, says 
Nolen, Gilletie’s contacts are well made. 
“We do not accept and have not been 
offered any rebates or special discounts. 
Gillette does a lot of entertaining, but 
it’s never embarrassing.” For example, 
explains the tall ex-professor, “whether 
we decided to do nothing at all to sell 
their blades or went all out to break 
records, they'd treat us just the same.” 

West Point-trained Gross inspires his 
foot-troops to believe they are selling 
“a profit opportunity,” not blades. His 
hucksters’ spiel shouts that the item 
moves at a known speed, takes little 
shelf space, sells itself. Thrice yearly, 
Gross personally whips 30,000 whole- 
salers’ men into a lather of enthusiasm. 
Intermittently jobbers’ sales meetings 
are flurried by stunts as corny as 
Sharpie’s singing commercial® and just 
as effective. 


Storekeeper’s-eye view 

Among retailers, Gillette, as one 
phrases it, is a “cocky outfit,” respected 
for quality but considered a painfully 
sharp trader. The storekeeper who pays 
$3.68 per unit gets them from a jobber 
who paid $3.105, enjoyed a 13% selling 

*And listen mister, 

How’re you fixed for blades? 

Do you have plenty? 

How’re you fixed for blades? 

You'd better check 

Please make sure you have enough 

’Cause worn-out blades make shaving 

mighty tough— 

How're you fixed for blades? 

Better look—— 

Gillette blue blades we mean. 
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discount and an additional 3% for pro- 
motion. Retail mark-up is only 25%, 
whether the sale is blades alone or 
a razor with 10 blades at $1.00. 

One New Jersey tobacconist, lament- 
ing that “you have to give a man what 
he asks for whatever the markup,” 
wailed that ASR, Schick and Pal all 
put more in his till. Jobber discounts 
for Pal and Personna are both 20%, for 
double-edged, single-edged and _in- 
jector blades, Eversharp pays a straight 
13%, ASR’s commission on Gem and all 
others is 15% and 2% promotion. Pal’s 
retail mark-up is 30% on blades tagged 
at $2.50 a hundred. Personna, at $4.45 
a hundred, gives storemen 35%. Gem’s 
mark-up is 30% and even Schick bet- 
ters Gillette with 27%. 

“Blue blades,” gripes a druggist, “for 
all their talk of quick turnover, don’t 
give us a fair return. We work on a 
28% to 29% overhead and consider 
331%4% OK. With a 25% mark-up, Gil- 
lette doesn’t carry its weight.” 

He likens the product to Sterling 
Drug Company’s Bayer Aspirin which 
he buys for 50c a 100 and has to sell 
at 59c, a 1634% margin which is even 
squeakier. “It’s time,” growls he, “manu- 
facturers gave us a fair break.” 

Amplifying these complaints is Dr. 
John Dargavel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, who re 
cently called for a boost in mark-ups 
on a wide range of goods. “Margins are 
too narrow,” he claims, “and they 


have been for years. Some items have, | 


in fact, long been free riders in that it 
costs more to sell them than the total 
of gross profits they bring.” 

Parrying Dargavel’s beef is the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade Council’s John Ander- 
son, who speaks for member Gillette 
and 2,000 others: “The legal authori- 
ties have indicted more than one trade 
association executive and his directors 
tor coercive methods intended to influ- 
ence pricing by manufacturers or re 
sellers.” 


Although Spangmen never compro 
mise on price, and fair trade agree 
ments curb sellers’ flexibility, VP Gross’s 
declared policy of one price for all is 
sometimes circumvented. Woolworth 
store assistant manager J. Doucet i 
Manhattan says he gets blue blades for 
$3.09 a hundred. Other retailers admit 
short-line jobbers or peddlers will sell 
all the Gillettes anyone wants at $3.25 
to $3.35 a hundred. Where these cut 
rate edges come from, nobody seems 
to know, but all stores have access t0 
them. Loss leading with Gillette blades 
is the trade’s way of scoffing at Ander 
son’s typical fair trade comment: “No 
manufacturer dares permit his discounts 
to retailers to remain inadequate fo 
long because his competition would 
take advantage of that.” 


Forbes 
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In the case of blades, the question 
is “what competition?” “We have to 
stock the item,” moans a small busi- 
nessman, “and the company has us 
over a barrel. So many buyers come in 
for goods like Gillettes and Bayers we're 
resigned to the inevitable.” 


Getting in the ad innings 

Spang, in business to sell goods and 
not to please retailers, aims to keep 
sales inevitable with his keenest weapon 
—advertising. Gillette was an early con- 
vert to the power of the purchased 
word. First ad in a 1903 System Maga- 
zine took nearly half his annual gross 
at $162.00, taught the masses the 
glories of self shaving. In 1904, the 
Boston fledgling spent $23,350.66, 
$150,000 in 1905. A 1907 blurb pon- 
tificated: “Many things of the past have 
given way to improvements of the pres- 
ent.” By 1922 advertising was budgeted 
at $1 million. When Spang arrived in 
1938 $1.12 million was earmarked for 
ads, but Gillette wasn’t gaining. What 
was needed, decided the meat man, 
was not less but more. He immediately 
stuck his chin out, upped budgets 50% 
for 1939. The same year he got a 
chance to sponsor the World Series for 
$250,000 ($100,000 for rights, $150,- 
000 for time and promotion). An earl’ 2r 
venture into men’s media—the Baer- 
Braddock fight in 1985—had failed to 
sell blades. But Spang still wanted a 
sports show vehicle for pushing his 
wares. When marketmen discovered 
radio sponsorship of the Yankees cop- 
ping their fourth straight series (1939) 
sold 2,500,000 newly-introduced Tech 
razors, Gillette’s course was set. This 
years $7.5 million budget will buy 
choice time on a “Cavalcade of Sports” 
—all fights of national interest, the All- 
Star Game and World Series; the Army- 
Navy, Rose, Orange and Sugar bowls 
and North-South games in football; 
and the Kentucky Derby, the Preak- 
ness and Belmont horse races. King C. 
Gillette’s face gets into magazines and 
newspapers with more than 95,000,000 
circulation. Over 28,500,000 families 
are exposed to radio and TV blurbs. 

Needlessly, Joe Spang spouts: “I have 
absolute confidence in advertising. I 
firmly believe in advertising as a highly 
essential sales tool, and further, I be- 


lieve that advertising exerts a definite | 


and important economic influence for 
the public’s welfare.” 

A hint of huckstering’s economic im- 
pact is seen in the relative sales of 
Gillette’s rivals, who would be first to 
flatter Spang with imitation, if they 
could afford to. In just four national 
media—general and farm magazines, 
Sunday newspaper sections, network 
tadio and TV—Boston spent an esti- 
mated $3.2 million last year for space 
and time charges alone, while ASR paid 
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about $900,000, Schick $700,000 and 
Pal about $867,000 to push razors and 
blades. Gillette’s World Series invest- 
ment brings blue blades a surprise 
bonus every time a player like the 
Dodgers’ Duke Snider stretches the 
playoff to seven games. The extra inn- 
ings’ value can be judged by the Series 
tab. To nail down this favorite sound- 
ing board, balding, eloquent ad VP 
Craig Smith wangled a six-year con- 
tract in 1950 to sponsor the Series at 
$1 million a year. Expensive? Not in 
relation to sales, which start bulging 
after the baseball classic and stay fat 
until the gift season. 

Oldtimers in Boston realize the 
amount of money poured into promo- 
tion is far less important than how it 
is spent. Consequently, every campaign 
is based on Spang’s own surveys. Retail 
sales get weekly checks, promotions are 
set up with jobber cooperation. 

Before Gillette loosed Sharpie, mar- 
ket researcher Robert Perry found out 
what would happen if retailers asked 
the question “How’re you fixed for 
blades?” of each customer. Tests in 
New York, Los Angeles and the Mid- 
west jumped all blade sales 600%, more 
than half, of course, Gillettes. No 
scheme is crammed down dealers’ 
throats. But to make retailer gullets 
more receptive the path is greased with 
“free goods,” i.e., so many free blades 
with every order, plus special merchan- 
dise prizes. Jobbers collect their 3% pro- 
motion discount. Gillette’s efforts usu- 
ally result in 30,000 or more window 
displays at World Series time. 


Overseas profit scraping 

As attractive as the depilating trade 
is in America, its overseas luster is even 
brighter. U.S. income taxes on foreign 
net let Gillette earn 20% after taxes 
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abroad vs. 11% at home. Selling and 
ad costs are fractional, labor and ma- 
terials are usually cheaper. While most 
domestic fabricators drew in their for- 
eign horns in 1940, Gillette’s war work 
was making razors. Chairman Stample- 
man rushed to Argentina to erect a 
plant when German blademakers with- 
drew. (Spang was already operating 
one plant in Rio de Janeiro.) 

In the same year, Hitler sent word 
that if Gillette hoped to keep its big 
German arm, the number of Jewish 
directors would have to be cut. Irate 
Director Barron boldly retorted no one 
was going to hand-pick his associates. 
Yet, behind Barron’s brave front, half 
the Jewish boardmen withdrew from 
the lists. 

As soon as shooting stopped in Eu- 
rope, Gillette’s French, German and 
English plants were rebuilt, a new one 
set up in Switzerland to supply Italy. 
T. Carleton Harrison took over Gillette 
Industries Ltd., Eastern Hemisphere 
unit, spent most of his time unravelling 
currency hobbles. He swapped blades 
for strawberries and asparagus, sold 
produce for sterling and dollars. On 
one deal blades traded for wine went 
for Chilean copper to sell in America. 
From sales within Britain (40%) and 
to other countries (60%), the Eastern 
division passed on $5.5 million to Gil- 
lette’s consolidated net last year, more 
than a third of company income. In his 
periodic statements, Spang does not 
consider money earned until it is re- 
alized in U.S. dollars, and for 1952’s 
first nine months he has more than $1 
million dangling overseas. 

To booming South America, globe- 
minded Spang sent ex-Colonel Carl J. 
Gilbert. Quiet and professorial, commer- 
cial missionary Gilbert set up a plant 
in Mexico—completed in 1949-to ex- 
ploit demand which leaped 400% from 
1946 to 1948. Workers are Mexican, 
top brass Americanos. Only a year old 
and still too young to amount to much, 
Gillette Export Corporation is centered 
in Panama. In founding it, Gilbert en- 
visioned a centralized administration 
point for warehousing and trans-ship- 
ment. Free port privileges were 
wangled from local authorities, making 
two-way traffic duty free. 

Despite the Bostonian’s post-War II 
swelling, each major maker’s share of 
razor blade demand in recent years has 
tended to be static. Too wise to revive 
murderous price competition, each 
lesser blademaker picked his own sepa- 
rate path away from the blue blade’s 
sharp edge. While War II% lasts, ASR 
will operate a Federal shell-loading 
plant in Kingsbury, Ind., currently fill- 
ing most of Executive VP Sidney Weil's 
time. When tensions relax, Weil’s out- 
fit plans to add a new type camera to 
its already bulging line. Eversharp and 
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@ Picked at random, this brand-new it will be dismantled and the condi- 
car arrives at Packard’s Proving tion of every part studied at Pack- 
Grounds. After 50,000 grueling miles ard’s Engineering Laboratories. 


Where Packard Ot 






Test Cars Run Up 1,078,125 Chassis-Jolting Miles A Year At 
Packard’s Multimillion-Dollar Proving Grounds! 


es THINK that old back road is rough? 
You should see the chuckholes, sand pits, 
railroad ties and water obstacles at Packard’s 
560-acre Proving Grounds north of Detroit 


—where it takes a crew of engineers just to 
keep the roads bad! 


@ But Packard's built-in quality is proved 
on smooth pavements, too. The 2! mile 
concrete oval at this multimillion-dollar 
“laboratory” is the world’s fastest closed 
track—so beautifully banked that you can 
take a Packard safely around the turns at 100 
without having your hands on the wheel! 


ASK THE MAN 


@ This 35% grade rivals San Francisco’s 
steepest hill. Taking it in high, a Packard 
with Ultramatic really proves its stuff! 






@ The steep hills of San Francisco—the Bad- 
lands of South Dakota—the loose gravel and 
ruts of treacherous detours everywhere are 
duplicated here .. . in order to test and prove 
the quality of Packard design, engineering 
and construction under every conceivable 
driving condition. And the resultsshow— 
after 50,000‘ miles of the most grueling, 
abusive treatment you can imagine—that a 
Packard is by all odds the finest performing 
car and stands up the best. 


@ In fact, records show more than 53% of 
all Packards built since 1899 are still in use! 


WHO OWNS ONE 


@ 16 hours in and out of sand traps! 
Surviving such abuse proves “Built 
like a Packard” means built to last! 








@ Three shifts of drivers race each Packard “guina 
pig” 30,000 miles on the world’s fastest closed track, 


where the all-time record of 147 mph was set! 
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@ Such water trials would dampen the 
ignition system of most cars, but this 
Packard keeps coming back for more! 


@ Even from 5,000 feet up Packard’s lanes wide and rises to a 35° bank at 
560-acre Proving Grounds look plenty each end. Those 10 miles of curves re- 
tough. That huge concrete oval is four quire experts to keep the roads bad! 
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®@ Tomorrow's car—as well as today’s—owes many 
of its advanced ideas to the men at Packard’s famed 
Engineering Laboratories and Proving Grounds. 
This glamorous Packard Pan American, although 
still in the experimental stage, won first prize at 
New York’s recent International Motor Sports 


PE OBER 


Show. Its sleek silhouette stands only 3914 inches 
high, but its mighty Packard Thunderbolt Engine 
packs the power of 185 horses. Packard, master 
motor builder since 1899, uses the same superb . 
craftsmanship in building the world’s highest- 
compression eight which powers today’s Packards. 
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Pal are also reasonably diversified. 

Gillette’s gallop into other pastures 
came via Toni. To underscore its 
changed character, stockholders voted 
to rechristen their firm The Gillette 
Company last March. The old handle, 
Gillette Safety Razor, went to one divi- 
sion, Eastern Hemisphere operations to 
another, Toni to the third. 

Heading the outfit he curled together 
almost overnight is Richard Neison 
“Wishbone” Harris, a lather-slick op- 
erator whose rise to riches had nothing 
to do with rags. Starting bravely out 
into-the cold depression world of 1937 
with a degree from Yale and a $5,000 
stake from well-to-do father William 
Harris, “Wishbone” (a childhood nick- 
name which stuck) bought half of an 
obscure St. Paul beauty salon supplier 
called Noma, Inc. At Eli, Harris was 
college fatboy, majored in economics, 
cultivated an irrepressible gift of gab. 
These attributes, and the coincidental 
rising demand for his company’s heat- 
ing pads, curlers, lotions and other 
beauty boosters, soon built Noma into 
a $500,000 business, gave Harris’s fancy 
a chance to roam. 

From peddling cold wave solution, 
Wishbone knew its fantastically low 
per-gallon price, also realized if women 
were given a chance, millions of them 
would wave their hair at home to save 
parlor fees of $5 to $50. To get them 
started, Harris put together $25,000 
in 1943, packed powders in a box with 
fiber curlers and directions, offered the 
works by mail for 25c. Rol-Wav, as it 
was called, curled up and died. 

“It wasn’t a satisfactory wave,” re- 
calls Harris. “We gave ’em powders 
and told them how to dissolve them 
to make a solution. That left too much 
chance for error. Then the price was 
wrong. When women have been buy- 
ing something for 10 or 15 bucks and 
you come along and say you've got the 
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IRVING HARRIS AND WHITE RAIN T 


same thing for a quarter, they just 
won't believe it’s any good.” 

After pondering solutions, packaging, 
names and a set of directions even a 
moron could follow, Harris took $1,000 
and founded the Toni Company. But 
having a product and selling it are 
two different things. For one thing, 
there were other kits — fetchingly 
dubbed Crowning Glory, Portrait and 
Charm Kurl—already cluttering drug- 
store shelves. Turned down wherever 
he turned, the desperate Wishbone of- 
fered to place $54 worth of ads under 
a merchant's name if he stocked $54 
worth of Toni. It worked. The store- 
keeper sold out, bought more. Similar 
tie-in ads sold other dealers in St. Paul, 
finally all over the country. As Toni 
sales passed the $1 million mark, 
Neison called in brother Irving to 
handle administration and ads in 1945, 
the year Toni captured 35% of the mar- 
ket. As an admaker, Irving’s immor- 
tality was secured when he coined 
“Which Twin Has the Toni?”—one of 
the most successful catchlines of the 
century. Under it, the Harrises made 
their product name a household word,* 
claim to have crinkled 150 million 
heads up to January this year. Even 
Neison Harris failed to escape the title’s 
allure, named his four-year-old daugh- 
ter Toni shortly before he multiplied 
his original $1,000 20,000 times when 
he sold out to Gillette. 


Harris first sold glamour-go-getting 
girls on home waves by giving treat- 
ments to saleswomen, turned them into 
walking ads. As promotion caught on, 
the five out of six women born with 


*The wave’s familiarity is evidenced by 
U.S. schoolchildren’s latest parody: 
Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony. 
He went into a barber shop 
And came out with a Toni. 





WINS: his fame is washable 
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straight hair were easily —- a 


$1.50 invested in Toni but guar- 
antees the appeal Nature denied them. 
It was cheap. It was easy. To make 
herself beautiful, a Toni devotee merely 
soaks her freshly shampooed tresses in 
Toni’s Priceless Pink Lotion, rolls curls 
on Toni-made pins, adds more lotion 
and waits. In 30 to 90 minutes, de- 
pending on the hair, even the stringiest 
mop is curled. She unrolls the curlers, 
rinses her locks with Toni neutralizer 
to stop the lotion action. Ammonium 
thioglycolate, the active ingredient, re- 
laxes the hairs’ molecular structure, al- 
lows hair to be bent into the desired 
curl. The neutralizer, a deoxidant, fixes 
molecules in their new shape. 


How’re ya fickle for waves? 


But unlike razor wielders, the ladies 
are fickle. Cosmetic selling is charac- 
terized by women’s utter lack of brand 
loyalty. Results: (1) new brands gain 
popularity fast, lose it just as fast; (2) 
advertising pressure must never slack. 
To counteract the first factor, Harris, 
as a Gillette VP, now sells a spanking 
new product by the same old name. 
Periodic improvements brought a series 
of new plastic pin curlers; Permafix, a 
better neutralizer; a lotion with steadier 
waving action; and the Toni trio, three 
wave kits each suited to a different 
hair type. 

Yet, opines McKesson & Robbins’ 
Nolen, Spang’s rush into cosmetics 
brought him into the big leagues. 
Where Harris initially contended with 
only three. rivals, there are now about 
75. Big ones muscling in where Toni 
broke trail are $397 million Procter & 
Gamble with Lilt, Warner Hudnut'’s 
Richard Hudnut Home Permanent and 
Lever Brothers’ Rayve. All agile per- 
formers in the market arena, none has 
shaken Harris’s hold on every second 
feminine head of hair. Spurred by ac- 
ceptance and a cautious desire to dis- 
tribute his eggs, a slimmer Harris, who 
dieted when weight threatened his 
health, has added Tonette, a children’s 
wave; Bobbi, for casual. curls; Toni 
Creme Shampoo and White Rain Sham- 
poo, said to be fourth-best seller na- 
tionally. Others like Tame, a hairdo 
lacquer, are ready to spring at unsus- 
pecting womanhood. 

One big league technique echoing 
Gillette’s own reputed treatment 
minor teams in the ’80s is already 
plaguing Harris. In July, Richard Hud- 
nut ran full-page ad warnings against 
self-neutralizing wave lotions like Toni’ 
Prom and Levers Shadow Wave 
Caught on the painful side of the fence, 


Harris promptly labeled the blurb “dis- 


paraging and untrue,” ran to the 
for redress. At that point more than 
5,000,000 Prom kits had been sold. 
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Hair treated with Prom, snapped Toni 
voices indignantly, is left “in at least 
as good condition as hair waved with 
any other process or product.” 

Neither Hudnut nor the FTC have 
any comment. But whatever Hudnut’s 
hopes were, Toni market researchers 
failed to find any effect from the con- 
troversial page. Equally encouraging, 
Toni PRman Dan Edelman reports with 
fiendish glee that “the ill-considered 
negative advertising begun by Hudnut 
has failed to halt that company’s de- 
clining sales.” 

To prevent such a decline, Harris’s 
advertising bills are astronomical, even 
for old promoter hands like P&G and 
Lever. This year’s budget calls for $8.7 
million in all media and another $3.3 
million for free samples (“the most ex- 


tensive advertising campaign in the his- 
tory of the cosmetics industry”). The 
bundle helped McKesson & Robbins, 
for one, to push Toni output to 123% of 
last year’s by September. Total sales 
are unannounced but estimates place 
Toni Home Permanents alone at rough- 
ly 2,000,000 packages, or $3 million, a 
month. 

Aware that women’s home waves and 
cosmetics have a market with a dif- 
ferent twist, Spang, through Harris 
(who gets a free hand in all but top 
policy) handles sellers with care. Toni 
retailers, often the same as Gillette’s, 
voice few mark-up gripes. Their serenity 
springs from the caliber of an equally 
well-heeled competition ready to top 
Toni's offers at the drop of a hairpin. 
This is one reason retailers pocket 


MR. DOW’S THEORY 


“On THE late Charles H. Dow’s well 
known method of reading the stock 
market movement from the Dow-Jones 
averages, the twenty railroad stocks on 
Wednesday, October 23 confirmed a 
bearish indication given by the indus- 
trials two days before,” intoned judicial 
William Peter Hamilton in 1929. He 
continued: “Together the averages gave 
the signal for a bear market in stocks 
after a major bull market with the 


unprecedented duration of almost six 
years.” 


The investor who listened to Hamil- 
ton saved himself 154 points on the 
rail average, 265 on the industrials, 
and the three painful years of declining 
markets that followed 1929. The pre- 
diction was Hamilton’s best and his 
last. Six weeks later he was dead. But 
no theory ever had a more spectacular 
confirmation. And its proponents have 
financially lived and died by it ever 
since. 

As Hamilton never failed to point 
out, the theory had its inception with 
Charles H. Dow, founder of the Wall 
Street Journal and its editor from 1900 
until his death in 1902. Dow was an 
ultra-conservative New Englander who 
in a cold calculating manner looked 
for simple precise answers. But even 
when he believed he had them, he 
ringed his conclusions with hedges. He 
never gave a complete statement of his 
market hypothesis, but rather dropped 
bits and snatches into his editorials 
and left to his followers the job of 
piecing together a coherent theory. 


Heading the -list of disciples were 
two tuberculars and another newspaper 
editor. First crack was taken by a con- 
scientious and lovable little man whom 
no one took seriously, S. A. Nelson. 
Nelson compiled some of Dow’s edi- 
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torials, with a few comments of his 
own, into a thin modest book entitled 
“The A B C of Stock Speculation.” 
Wall Street Journal editor Hamilton 
followed twenty years later with his 
“Stock Market Barometer” in 1922. 
Another ten years elapsed before Ham- 
ilton idolizer Robert Rhea, invalid in 
Colorado, finally culminated his Ham- 
ilton study with “The Dow Theory.” 

Each man elaborated and added to 
his predecessor, but the theory’s basic 
tenets never changed. Dow had ob- 
served certain patterns in the industrial 
and rail averages he began in 1897. 
Within five years he had generalized 
this behavior into an all encompassing 
theory. 
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WALL STREET FROM TRINITY CHURCHYARD: how dead are the Dowboys? 





3314%, get an extra 5% discount on six 
dozen, 10% on a gross. The bonuses, 
however, are shaved from jobbers’ 16% 
share at the company’s not-very-subtle 
“suggestion.” 

Although Gillette is all but free of 
competition, nine months’ net, like 
other companies’, tumbled from $11.5 
million last year to $10.6 million. But 
fourth-quarter sales, normally best, are 
still to be added. For Spang, who has 
long commanded half the profit suds in 
the Great American Shaving Mug, Toni 
is a soothing profit lotion along his 
razor-edge path. Like blue blades, 
which went to colonized races along 
with the Good Book, Toni brings the 
ladies a hair-do closer to the angels. 
And it makes Spang’s profits even more 
heavenly. 












Dow observed three movements of 
the market, which he compared with 
the ocean. First there was the primary 
movement or the tide; then the sec- 
ondary reaction or the waves; and 
finally the daily fluctuations or the 
minor ripples. 

These three movements compose 
every bull or bear market. Dow's 
theory attempts to determine which 
kind ‘is working. The theory claims 
neither mathematical precision nor the 
ability to forecast the extent of any 
primary movement. It promises only 
to indicate the turn of the tide. 

The rail and industrial averages give 
the signals for the continuance or 
change of trend. For validity, both 














averages must point the way—based 
on the premise that the averages see 
all, hear all, know all and keep one 
jump ahead of business. Pontificated 
Hamilton: “The market represents 
everything everybody knows, hopes, 
believes, anticipates with all that 
knowledge sifted down to . . . the 
bloodless verdict of the marketplace.” 
Before business revives, the averages 
begin to rise; and before business re- 
cedes, the market starts to slide. And 
when business really hums, the rails 
jolt off the sidings with heavy cargoes. 
Therefore the rail and industrial aver- 
ages must confirm each other before 
any trend is under way. 

Dow defined a bull market as a pe- 
tiod when each succeeding high by 
both rail and industrial average is 
higher than the preceding high, and 
each low is higher than the preceding 
low. Conversely, a bear market con- 
stitutes a period when each low is 
lower than the preceding low, and each 
high is lower than the preceding high. 
These rules make the cake while the 
three degrees of movement are merely 
frosting. But since the sweetest time 
to catch a market is at its inception, 
every commentator has struggled with 
methods of identifying the turn. 

Primary trends may last anywhere 
from less than a year to the eight-year 
drive that culminated in the 1929 
debacle. Bear markets are usually 
more precipitate but shorter. The 
bottoms of 1932 took three years to 
reach, but the less drastic decline that 
began in 1937 dragged on for five 
years. 

Bear markets develop in_ three 
phases: (1) the abandonment of spec- 
ulations that were purchased on little 
more than hope and a prayer; (2) 
selling that reflects existing depressed 
business conditions; (3) distress dump- 
ing of sound securities by those in 
need of immediate cash. 

Bull markets usually begin on a 
theme of hopelessness. The news can’t 
be worse, but the market refuses to 
respond to it. Important companies 
are wading in financial hot water, often 
pass their dividends. Volume is small 
on the stock exchange, and the market 
has difficulty rallying. A sawtooth 
pattern develops a series of new highs 
without the averages registering new 
lows. Smart money is accumulating 
stock. The next trough in the averages 
fails to break through on the down 
side, and then the market is on its way. 

Like bear markets and Gaul, bull 
movements are divided into three 
parts. Number two is the normal and 
longest phase. Business is obviously 
better, and hopes for the future revive. 
The public gradually begins to buy 
stocks again, and with a diminishing 
supply available, prices move up. 





HARRIMAN AND SPOUSE: he fell in love with a rival road 


The market may hold near peak 
prices for a period of time while busi- 
ness conditions gradually change, but 
more normally there is a final blowoff 
period when uninformed public money 
wildly flows into the market place. 
Speculation is rampant, brokers’ loans 
are excessive, and call money rates edge 
upward. For the shrewd trader it is a 
period of distribution; for the public a 
poor gamble. John Q. buys on nothing 
more than hopes and poor judgment. 
In 1929, it is recorded that a man 
walked into a broker’s office and bought 
100 shares of WY (American Woolen). 
After a few weeks, the man returned 
and sold the stock at a substantial 
profit. “How did you know,” admir- 
ingly asked the broker, “that WY was 
going to have such a big move?” With 
supreme confidence the man replied: 
“I always said that Willys-Knight was 
a good car.” 

Since our sterling investor in gilt- 
edged Willys-Knight probably bought 
his stock on margin, he was most for- 
tunate. He was neither caught in the 
crash nor even in a healthy secondary 
reaction. He never would have known 
nor cared which it was, for either 
would have wiped him out or at least 
forced liquidation. 

The shrewdest traders, Dow theorists 
included, have difficulty distinguishing 
the beginning of a secondary reaction 
from a change in primary direction. 
Secondary reactions are important de- 
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clines during bull markets or rallies 
during bear markets. These reactions 
last anywhere from three weeks to 
three months and retrace from a third 
to two-thirds of the ground covered 
by the market since the last secondary 
reaction. The speed of this movement 
is much greater than that of the pr- 
mary movement it interrupts. It begins 
on heavy volume, but at its apex vol: 
ume dies away. Its bottom is much 
like the bottom of a bull market: 3 
sawtooth pattern and slow increase it 


volume as the primary trend is fe | 


sumed. 


In a bear market, oversold condi: | 


tions or overextended short positions 
set off secondary reactions. In 
markets, too-rapid rises or top-heaw 
brokers’ loans may pull the triggé 
Sometimes, a piece of news starts liqu 
dation, as ‘the outbreak of the Korea 
War in 1950, when the industria 
sagged from 229.20 to 195.40 in o 
space of a month. 

Hamilton even defines the pani 
1901 as a secondary. James J. & 
backed by J. P. Morgan, was scr 
ling with E. H. Harriman over 
trol of Northern Pacific. The real 
was the Burlington, of which 
Great Northern owned 50%, Ni 
the other 50%. Harriman’s combi 
interest in the common and pre 
of Nipper gave him control of 
road, but he would have been out # 
the cold if the board called the p® 
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ferred. To clinch the matter, he ordered 
his broker to purchase another $4 
million of the high-priced common. 
But a junior partner’s delay in execut- 
ing the order bounced Harriman’s 
train off its Northern tracks. Hill and 
Morgan got wind of the Harriman ex- 
press and again began to accumulate 
stock themselves. With only a $2 mil- 
lion floating supply, the results were 
inevitable. The two groups were buying 
their own stock from the shorts. When 
the truth became apparent, pandemoni- 
um broke loose on the floor. Nipper 
rushed from 170 to 1,000 within an 
hour as the shorts struggled to squirm 
out of their corner. Meanwhile the rest 
of the market collapsed. In the thin 
market of frightened people, specula- 
tors could not unload stocks at any 
price. It was the certain reaction to 
the speculative surge that had enabled 
sure-handed, tight-mouthed James R. 
Keene to distribute Steel common only 
a few weeks before. 

That day—May 8, 1901—was a mem- 
orable one on the Stock Exchange. But 
most days, according to Dow theorists, 
have little significance. A series of days 
form the pattern of either a primary 
or secondary movement; but any indi- 
vidual day is merely the ripple that 
rapidly fades into the tide. 

One exception is the day that breaks 
through a line. A line is a price move- 
ment of both averages extending over 
at least two weeks in which the fluc- 
tuations of the averages are contained 
within a narrow band, e.g., 270-275 in 
the industrials and 100-103 in the rails. 
When both averages break out of the 
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band, accumulation or distribution has 
concluded and the market is ready to 
move on the side of the break-out. 
Lines may precede either secondary 
reactions in a primary market or a 
change in primary direction of the 
entire market. Like any Dow signal, 
however, it is necessary that one aver- 
age confirm the other before any sig- 
nificant conclusions can be drawn. 
Dow theorists rarely draw any con- 


- clusions at all. Signals are often months 


apart and one signal remains in force 
until it is reaffirmed or cancelled by 
a new signal. No Dow theorist would 
ever try to catch the top or the bottom 
of a market. He contends that part of 
a cake is better than none at all. But 
during this century, Dow signals have 
indicated fewer than half of all devel- 
oping bull markets. After another 
goodly chunk is chopped off the top 
of markets, the serving of cake is some- 
what skimpy. 

Hamilton himself, the arch propo- 
nent of Dow, did no better than 50-50 
on his forecasts; and dividends and 
rights considered, an investor would 
have done better merely to leave his 
money invested at all times. And while 
Hamilton caught the top in 1929, he 
predicted a bear market in 1926, 
shortly after which the averages began 
the upward rush that culminated in 
the “new era” and its eventual smash. 

Since War II, Dow followers have 
had particularly tough sledding. The 
short violent break of 1946 was almost 
over before any signal developed out 
of the averages, and a bull signal in 
1948 appeared just in time to catch 
25 and 34-point breaks in the rails and 
industrials, respectively. For the past 
year, the signals have caught Dow 
traders in the switches. New lows in 
June, 1951 preceded the rise to 21- 
year highs, and the new highs, instead 
of presaging a new long climb, pre- 
ceded another sharp secondary reac- 
tion. 

In fact, the averages have recently 
worked much like the down-and-out 
trader who habituated a Wall Street 
board room. Diligently he kept his 
worse-than-useless charts, which con- 
tinually misled him. Several of the firm’s 
partners noticed the consistency of the 
old trader’s errors, and since they 
wanted to help him anyhow, they gave 
him a job interpreting the market. The 
group coppered every prediction he 
made, and by acting in direct oppo- 
sition to his charts, they made them- 
selves some tidy profits. One day the 
old trader walked in with a very long 
and solemn face. “I think,” he volun- 
teered, “that this market is going to 
pieces today. The bottom’s going to 
drop out.” Quickly the men in the of- 
fice scraped together all the money 
they could lay hands on and furiously 
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bought stock. About noon, someone 
pulled the plug. The collapse was so 
complete, the market so thin, that it 
was impossible to sell 100 shares, to 
say nothing of a real block. Wonder- 
ingly, everyone turned to the old 
trader. “How did you know?” they 
asked. “Well,” he replied, “this morn- 
ing I looked at my charts, and they 
never looked better. But I’ve been so 
blasted wrong recently that I decided 
that the market was bound tc collapse.” 

The Dow theory operates in the same 
fashion. If the method were infallible, 
it would remain so only until it was 
discovered. Then it could work only 
by anticipating the signals, and to 
follow the signals is the crux of the 
theory. 


STRAUS WHISTLING 
DIXIE? 


Last MONTH $142 million R. H. Macy’s 
tried to wrangle what it preaches (“pay 
6% less”) from New York State’s Public 
Service Commission, may have rung up 
no sale on Consolidated Edison’s appli- 
cation for a boost in’ power rates. 
Macy's (and all other department 
stores) growled at Con Ed like a terrier 
at a meter reader, bayed they had 
“under consideration a retum to pri- 
vate generating plants.” Reason: new 
rates would add about $300,000 total 
to the emporiums’ light bills. 

Though the increase (average: $25,- 
000 each) seemed like a drop in the 


‘corporate fiscal bucket, the vendors 


keened that their economic cups were 
not overflowing. Their wail: “[We] 
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STRAUS: he was hit by a train 





have been operating in a market where- 
in . . . profit margins have been increas- 
ingly squeezed to a minimum by in- 
creased taxes . . . overhead and... 
labor costs on the one hand, and price 
control on the other . . . the impact of 
the new rate is shattering.” 

Also shattered were Macy’s stock- 
holders as President Jack I. Straus un- 
wound a low voltage earnings picture 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 
ended August 2. Though sales pulsed 
along at $331.8 million, 5% below last 
year's record $350.8 million, net blew 
out at $2.8 million vs. last year’s $5.3 
million. The shunt: “. . . lower con- 
sumer-price levels, a static mark-on 
frozen by price controls and a steadily 
increasing cost of labor . . .” Only 
earnings spark was a non-recurring one 
—$2.76 million from the sale of ma- 
jority interest in radio-TV station WOR 
to General Tire & Rubber Co. It added 
a $1.61 jolt to each common share, was 
not calibrated as net which registered 
at 98 cents a common share vs. last 
years $2.51. 

Like other retailers, Macy’s is also 
jockeying for position in the race to the 
suburbs, will this year cut the ribbon 
on four new Bamberger’s branches. 
Bam’s, at last report, notched about 18% 
of Straus’ sales. Capital expenditures 
last year registered “five million,” will 
this year, says VP Chinlund, run “con- 
siderably smaller” despite scheduled ex- 
pansion. While cagy treasurer Chinlund 
mouthed nothing else to nobody (“but 
nobody”), President Straus waltzed 
with the future in his annual report, 
hummed that “sales outlook for the bal- 
once of this year seems favorable.” 
Whether he was just whistling Dixie or 
sweating out a miracle on 34th Street, 
only time will tell. 





CINERAMA 


On OcroserR 1 woozy movie critics 
spilled out of Manhattan’s Broadway- 
Schubert Theatre and groped for some 
dramamine. Reason: Cinerama and its 
“three dimensional” roller coaster ride. 
They dusted off wheezy superlatives, 
helped to trundle Cinerama common 
on to an over-the-counter shoot-the- 
chute. As their “colossals” crescendoed, 
Cinerama bucketed from 4 to 5%, 
dipped to 4%, rocketed to 6 and hovered 
around there until October 19, when 
loving hands kited it over the next 
hump. Newscaster and Cinerama chair- 
man Lowell Thomas pulled the string 
when he barged onto TV and the “All 
Star Revue.” In tow was friend and old 
showman Louis B. Mayer, late of 
Loew’s Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produc- 
tion unit. 

Explorer Thomas bellowed he had 
enticed Mayer from jaded flickers to the 
brave new world of Cinerama. As self- 
deposed Thomas dropped into the vice- 
chairman slot, Mayer sounded off: “Cine- 
rama is now as new and challenging 
as sound was . . . it opens up a whole 
new world.” Next day (Monday) Cine- 
rama roared to a three-dimensional 9, 
plummeted to 5% as the selloff began. 
Fidgeted one broker: “I’m telling them 
to take their profits . . . the price is 

. it’s reactionary.” To make it reac- 
tionary, other brokers trading Cinerama 
had worked harder than candy butchers 
at a double-bill western and made al- 
most as much noise. 

Though all tagged Cinerama specula- 
tive, most dipped their “write up” plugs 
in the gaudy aura of Warner Brothers’ 
comet-like 1928 rise. In the three 


months after it unreeled the first full- 
length sound picture “Lights of New 


CINERAMA’S MAYER: via video, a stock-promotion boffola 
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York,” Warners swooshed from 35% to 
100. Trilled Cinerama underwriters 
Gearhart & Otis: “In citing the case 
of .. . Warner Bros. . . . we do not in- 
tend to convey even by inference . . , 
any such development will take place 


in Cinerama. .. .” Stamped on its 
memos in big red letters was “Box 
Orrice Now OPEN . . . TELEPHONE OR 
Waire ror Reservations.” While G & 
O (along with other traders) whooped 
up the sound and the fury, one Boston 
house looked down its watch and ward 
nose, declared it would take Cinerama 
orders only if they were in writing. 
“Which,” growled one New York cus- 
tomers man, “was as good as telling 
them to leave it alone.” 

This attitude might have been 

brushed off as one of those proper Bos- 
tonian things, were it not for S & O’s 
candid-talking prospectus. It clearly 
projected blood and tears for gimmick- 
happy  imvestors. Cinerama, Inc., 
showed the prospectus, is controlled by 
Cinerama Productions Corp., formerly 
known as Thomas-Todd® Corp. Closed 
corporation T-T is licensed to produce 
and exhibit the three-ply films. For that 
right it will cut publicly-owned Cine- 
rama, Inc. in on a percentage basis, 
after its own operating costs have been 
sliced off the top. Deal: T-T keeps 75% 
of net, Cinerama 25% until Cinerama, 
Inc. has logged $500,000. Cinerama 
then gets 20% until it has registered an- 
other $200,000, and so on down the 
percentage line until the publicly-held 
company has picked up $1 million. The 
split thereafter becomes 90% T-T, 10% 
Cinerama. If new financing boosts 
Cinerama shares from its 1,749,300 out- 
standing shares to the authorized 3, 
500,000, T-T would have to net $35 
million before Cinerama earned $1 per 
share. . 

A lot will have to happen before 
Lou Mayer's latest promotion starts 
making that kind of money. While 
Dudley Roberts Jr., T-T president and 
partner of brokers Roberts & Co., ex 
pects to have “10 to 20 theatres op- 
erating by the end of next year ..- 
depending on. the production of pro 
jection equipment,” some brokers are 
shooting the earnings stars. One dreams 
of “400 large theatres . . . that might 
be custom-built to accommodate [Cine 
rama] in the future. Assuming a gross 
of $100,000 each . . . a 10% take by 
Cinerama would amount to .. . $4 
million on an annual basis. Of course, 
all this is highly conjectural. . . .” 

While wary investors pondered Cine 
rama’s schizoid earnings, President 
Roberts called the stiff earnings priority 
enjoyed by senior T-Tsecurities “a sort 


*For Lowell Thomas and impresafi 
Mike Todd. 
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reward for realizing the potentiality of 
the thing.”-He chortles he will probably 
rent theatres, though he “has been de- 
luged with requests for franchises from 
exhibitors in every country except Rus- 


sia.” Chomps he: “. . . it’s a problem 
to be courteous to them and still have 
some time left in the day to do other 
things.” Though equipment ranges 
from $25,000 to $40,000 per theatre, 
“depending on the installation . . . and 
less when we get into quantity pro- 
duction . . . exhibitors aren’t worried 
about costs . . . they know if you can 
fill a theatre, you can amortize equip- 
ment.” 

As brokers continued to whip up the 
sound and fury and some investors took 
their profits, others barged into the act: 
one Fifth Avenue toggery slapped to- 
gether a Cinerama dress; Macy's 
clacked out an ad (“the most impor- 
tant thing that’s happened to movies 
since they started to talk”). 

While Cinerama is grossing “about 
$40,000” a week, members of a Man- 
hattan projectionists’ union have ex- 
tracted some long green out of the sound 
and fury, too. To handle Cinerama’s one 
and only showing, 17 box men are 
working the Broadway, knock down a 
combined salary of about $2,000 a 
week, 


ELECTRIC EARNINGS 


“Stinky” is probably the most un- 
wanted goat in the world. Last Septem- 
ber he was taken home by sales boss 
Lacy Goosetree with mixed emotions. 
All six General Electric radio division 
sales managers had met their quotas 
and good sport Goosetree took his turn 
as baby sitter to the bearded beast, 
booby prize to the regional head with 
lowest sales. 

Low sales were not the order of the 
day at GE. The $642 million sales tally 
for the September quarter was sharply 
above the $509 million chalked up the 
same time last year, brought sales for 
the first nine months to $1.8 billion, a 
7% boost over 1951 figures. When asked 
to account for the first nine months’ 
record volume of sales, Ralph Cordiner 
ejaculates “substantial increases in de- 
fense production” and murmurs “good 
volume in apparatus lines.” 

The September quarter, adds dapper 
chief executive Cordiner, also reflects 

a pick-up in volume of consumer prod- 
ucts and industrial components.” Air 
Force purchasers pressed for more elec- 
tonic widgets to fill out the brains of 
today’s sky scourers; expanding elec- 
trical utilities wanted additional power 
equipment to satisfy their gorging, 
growing industry. Election year, spread- 
Ing television network facilities and 
outcroppings of new local stations, 
brought the pitter-patter of family buy- 
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Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of October. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 





AFTER PAWING ground and getting 
nowhere for months, business bulled 
forward last month, charged to new 
highs for 1952. Forses National 
Index branded a 6% overall gain on 
economic activity, highest for the 
year. Every zone bettered last year’s 
record; even New England tossed 
up a 1% gain to counter last month’s 
1% drop. 


Smaller areas galloped to a new 
mark, too. With 27 breaking trail 


into higher ground, only three went > 


downhill. Hit hard for the third 
month in a row, Omaha was bogged 
by tumbling livestock prices. Refus- 
ing to climb with the herd were coal 
centers Charleston, W. Va., and Ft. 
Smith, Ark. Hobbled by the miners’ 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Be Se TNR AMD oa ele Sivas « 18% 
Tuceom, Atiz. (3) .<5.....2% 14 
Shreveport, La. ............. 14 
SS SR ee 14 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 12 
Bismarck, N. D. (3) ........ ll 
Wilmington, Del. ........... 11 
Little Rook, Atk. ..... <0... 11 
SS ee 10 
pS ee ee ere 10 


(In parentheses: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column. ) 


short-lived walkout, the cities 
skidded 4% and 3%, respectively, 
under September. Albuquerque, 
trampling a score of five straight ap- 
pearances among the top ten, suf- 
fered a chemical slowdown and gen- 
eral inactivity, slipped 11% for the 
month. ; 

Concentrated in three main zones, 
advancing areas sounded a metallic 
clang. Metal workers from Michigan 
east boomed enough to boost Detroit 
18%, Philadelphia, 11% for the 
month. Farther West, metals made 
prosperity in El Paso, up 10%; Mem- 
phis, up 7%; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
up 7%, Milwaukee, up 8%. East of 
the northern end of the Rockies, 
wheat and mining regions trotted 
ahead. Lumber spurred Shreveport 
and food processing put San Antonio 
6% over September. 


Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
Aug. Sept. Oct. 
New England. 0% 1% +1% 
Middle Atlantic +6 +3 +8 
Midwest ..... —-8 —-l +5 
BRE bays 6 +2 +4 +4 
South Central. +4 42 +6 
North Central. +3 0 +5 


Mountain .... —l +3 +42 
Pacific ...... +2 42 +46 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ... +3% +2% +6% 




















GE’S GOOSETREE (RIGHT) WITH PRIZE: everybody's sales were up 


ers into TV market places. Shoppers 
hankering for washers, freezers, other 
appliances resprung after springtime’s 
quietude. With upping sales went earn- 
ings. 

Net take of the green stuff for GE’s 
September quarter amounted to $37.6 
million, more than twice last year’s 
$15.6 million. Earnings came to $1.30 
a common share, compared with 54 
‘cents in the third quarter of 1952. 

A good help, says Cordiner, was the 
reduced tax bill ($173 million for nine 
months vs. last year’s $201 million), 
“reduced because of lower earnings 
subject to excess profits taxes.” 

Such is not the case with Westing- 
house. Bludgeoned by bulging EPTaxes, 
the second largest maker of electrical 
equipment shelled out 15.6% more in 
taxes than last year over the first three 
quarters. (GE’s nine-months’ tax bill 
was down 16.2%.) “Despite higher 
taxes,” rejoiced Gwilym Price, “net 
earnings for the period amounted to 
$48.7 million, against last year’s $42.8 
million.” 

Delectably curvaceous was the third 
quarter's $1.07 per share when held 
alongside the old-womanish 69c of the 
September, 1951 quarter. But that July- 
September haul was a slow one for all 
jousters in the electrical equipment 
field. Even the mighty GE barely 
squeaked through with earnings of 54c 
a common share. Washers, refrigerators, 
radios, TV sets weren’t moving from 
dealers’ shelves fast enough. This year 
things were different. 

People were buying. They bought 
$362 million worth of Westinghouse 
equipment in the September quarter 
alone. Up 16% from a year ago, the 


new total brought sales for the nine 
months to $1,048 million, a new all- 
time high. Salesmen of both major 
electrical equipment companies seemed 
to be getting down-to-earth results. In 
at least one recent instance, though, 
some salesmen’s heads were in the 
clouds. A distributor of GE electric 
blankets held a sales meeting in an air- 
plane high over the city spires. Said 
one retailer, when informed of the 
meeting: “I suppose we can now ex- 
pect Westinghouse to hold some of its 
sales meetings in a submarine.” 


GENERAL IN AIRLINES 


LasT MONTH while U.S. airlines wound 
up their most triumphant summer cam- 
paign, General Harold R. Harris 
switched fronts. He left his Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways Atlantic Division 
post to become president of Northwest 
Airlines, whose routes span the Pacific. 

Verifying a long-time rumor, NW’s 
Croil Hunter, now chairman, confessed 
his play for the early birdman started 
two years ago. Praised Hunter: “I have 
known him for his outstanding work in 
commercial aviation for many years.” 

An Army flier from 1917 to 1925, 
Harris, as a civilian, managed a crop 
dusting line, Peruvian Airways and op- 
erations for Pan-American Grace Air- 
ways from 1929 to 1942. After Air 
Transport Command service in War II, 
the Brigadier General joined American 
Overseas Airlines as VP, held his job 
when Pan Am bought AOA. 

Hunter picked Harris, he said, to 
strengthen NW’s organization at a time 
when “expanding business and am- 
bitious plans” impose increased respon- 
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sibilities on top brass. As Harris traded” 


his $34,000-a-year post to perform for 
Hunter at an undisclosed salary, NW’s 
own performance figures brightened. In 
1952’s first half the line needed strength 
from any source. Every month except 
June revved up deficits totaling $524,- 
946, 91c a share vs. a 21c loss in 1951's 
period. But boosted by summer book- 
ings, Hunter pulled out of the nose- 
dive, recorded $962,634 net for nine 
months out of $41.2 million gross, $.76 
a share ($1.38 last year). 


AIRLINES IN GENERAL 


FoLLow1nc the same beam, Harris’ old 
boss President Juan T. Trippe predicted 
1952 results will break all records for 
Pan Am. Faced with too many “im- 
ponderables” to spout figures, optimist 
Trippe simply pointed to the transatlan- 
tic passenger tally. Up to October 
about 300,000 people flew the big pond 


- this year, 50% more than in 1951. 


By way of celebrating, while Eastern 
Air Lines’ Eddie Rickenbacker added 
to his press clippings by hinting he 
might buy British jets (see Forses, 
Sept. 15, 1952, p. 26), man-of-action 
Trippe quietly ordered three Comet 
III’s from De Haviland, took option on 
seven more. First U.S. operator to take 
the plunge, Trippe will get his planes 
in 1956. 

Less startling, United Air Lines’ Wil- 
liam A. Patterson last month pampered 
stockholders with a regular 25c divi- 
dend and 50c extra. Reversing the usual 
story, he announced costs rose only 23% 
while net soared 27% over 1951's first 
three quarters. By lifting available ton 
miles 36% and flying 31% more pas- 
senger miles, Patterson scooped in $119 
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million, netted $8.3 million, or $3.15 a 
share. (Last year: $3.04.) 

Ironically, while Patterson’s asset 
horsepower grew from $55.5 million in 
1945 to $112.7 million at 1951’s end, 
United’s stockmarket pulling power 
faded along with airlines’ generally. 
Blinded by rosy post-War II visions of 
an aviation boom, investors rushed to 
buy UAL at 20 times $2.38 per share 
earnings in 1945 when pretax profits 
hit 19.3% of total revenues. Recently 
priced at 27%, Patterson’s common 
brought only 6.55 times estimated net 
in 1952’s jaded market. Nine-month 
pretax profits were 16.3%. 

For American Airlines, Wall Streeters 
in 1945 paid 20.45 times earnings, 
while President C. R. Smith’s profits 
flew high at 17.2% of gross. Nine-month 
profits before taxes sunk to 14.4%, and 
popularity even further. AA’s price- 
earnings ratio is currently 7.5. 

Harris’ new set of figures at North- 
west tell the same story. NW’s recent 
3.3% profit ratio is well off from 
1945’s 9.5%. But at the market, the 
carrier's common brings only 11.3 times 
estimated net for the year compared 
with a stratospheric 33 times seven 
years ago. No one looks to Harris to 
revive all of NW’s one-time allure. But 
if he can do for the line what his 
Atlantic Division did for Trippe last 
summer, stockholders, like Hunter, will 
“be pleased to have General Harris 
with us.” 


WHAD HE SAY? 


Ow isu, easy-smiling Hugh Gallagher, 
VP of $87.8 million Matson Naviga- 
tion Company last week registered a 
small gripe: “There is entirely too 
much government in present day ship- 
ping.” While Gallagher groaned in 
Manhattan, chunky Joe Sevier, Mat- 
son president and ex-longshoreman, 
felt no pain at all in San Francisco 
headquarters as he happily totted up 
U.S.’ whopping . contribution to his 
$2.04 seven-month net per share. 
(Matson take amounted to only $1.97 
per share for all of 1951.) 

Sevier’s salve was rubbed in by 
subsidized subsidiary Oceanic Steam- 
ship Corp. which because of its pov- 
erty-stricken Australian run and mam- 
moth depreciation charges had for- 
merly been more of an irritant than 
an unguent. Oceanic slapped onto its 
net three profit gobs: $2.2 million in 
subsid; (retroactive to 1947); $3 mil- 
lion from sale of the idle liner Mon- 
ferey to the Maritime Administration 
(it will be converted to a trooper); 
= $2.8 million in War II charter 

e. 

Except for subsidy, Oceanic grabbed 

é loot in an out-of-court settlement 
with the government agency. The line 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS 


Do-it Lewyt 


BROOKLYN BUSINESSMAN Alex Lewyt 
is 44, a bachelor, a millionaire, a 
fine friend of the American house- 
wife and a purveyor of more unor- 
thodox ideas on labor relations than 
any industrialist on either side of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Industry is too formal in its han- 
dling of workers—like a man coming 
to a barn dance in a tuxedo. For 
example, we hold monthly meetings 
with our workers and you say, 
‘what’s new about that?’ I'll tell you 
what’s new. In most companies 
where meetings are held manage- 
ment prepares a whole agenda in 
advance and the conference leaders 
or foremen are coached in what to 
say and how to say it. Here we have 
27 production departments with 
1,500 workers. The employees in 
each department select six of their 
own people to attend a monthly gab- 
fest with management. We don’t get 
up any agenda to follow. We tell 
the workers—‘get up your own sub- 
jects—you tell us what you want to 
talk about.’ So they come into these 
meetings with notes scribbled on 
greasy lunch bags. If we provided 
them with a nice, neatly printed 
form on which they could list the 
things they want to talk about, the 
whole idea would flop—they’d have 
no feeling of participation. 

“Or take this business of a house 
organ or employee newspaper. We 
have one, but we let the em- 
ployees run it themselves. We 
simply foot the bill. No company 
editor, no censorship, no. slick 
printing job. When the company 
wants to get news into our house 
organ we send a regular release just 
like we do to newspapers. If the 
workers want to run it, okay—if not, 
they throw it in the ‘wastebasket. 
And, believe me, that kind of pub- 
lication gets better readership than 
any slick, management-directed pa- 
per I’ve ever seen. How do I know? 
T'll tell you how I know. We tested 
it a couple of months ago. Not by 
hiring some high-priced public opin- 
ion experts. We deliberately forgot 
to distribute one issue to employees 
on one of the floors. You know what 
happened—they yelled, complained 
to the union, stopped their machines 
and raised hell until they got copies 
of their newspaper. 

“We use the same participation 
fechnique for our bulletin boards. 











We set aside 
space in every 
department for 
messages and 
we tell the em- 
ployees ‘you run 
it.” They appoint 
their own com- 
mittees, put up their own items like 
birthday cards, safety slogans, good 
housekeeping posters, etc. Every de- 
partment has an amateur artist who 
contributes poster material. When 
management wants to put a message 
up, it does so. Employees police the 
bulletin boards themselves and I 
have never seen a dirty picture or 
off-color cartoon or joke on them. 
Maybe our bulletin boards don’t look 
as neat as some in other companies 
—glass enclosed and then put under 
lock and key. But ours get seen, read 
and remembered. 

“You mentioned economic educa- 
tion before—how we get workers to 
understand the system. I hear that 
thousands of companies give all 
kinds of courses now—on company 
time—about “free enterprise” and 
what it means to the average Joe. A 
waste of money. Come here—look 
out of this window. What do you 
see? Right, a big billboard. Now 
what’s a billboard doing on a broken- 
down street in Brooklyn where 
there’s so little traffic. I'll tell you 
what. On one side of that billboard 
is a big ad of a competitor vacuum 
cleaner. We pay for it ourselves. 
When the workers come in every 
morning they see their competition. 
Competition is not some vague, tech- 
nical term in a lecture or a pamphlet 
—it’s that company whose ad appears 
right outside their windows. Every 
month we change the ad so the em- 
ployee gets to know that we have 
not one competitor but a dozen. 

“We talk straight to workers. I 
keep telling them that the greatest 
enemy of labor is the company that 
doesn’t make money, and if the com- 
pany makes money, you, the work- 
ers, can squeeze more out of us. If 
production on an item is too slow, 
we don’t get tangled up in talk about 
job evaluations and speedups. I just 
go to the department and tell them 
I can’t make money on the item un- 
less we turn it out faster. Workers 
understand that kind of factory eco- 





Lawrence Stessin 
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had been knocking legal heads with 
MA over the cash due it for recondi- 
tioning the Monterey (and another 
craft, the Mariposa) after U.S. requi- 
sitioned them in War II. As Sevier 
rifled through his bundle, MA counted 
off too: “It appears to conclude satisfac- 
torily this controversy which has been 
long standing and troublesome.’ Even 
Gallagher might admit that if there was 
too much government in shipping, it 
hadn’t proved too much for Matson. 


MONEYED MOOREMAC 


Moore McCormack Lines last week 
also had cause for fiscal jubilation. 
Though President Albert Moore shud- 
ders that this quarter may be chopped 
by Latin American dollar shortages, 
there was none apparent in his nine- 
months’ net. It steamed in at $7.06 mil- 
lion ($3.68 per share) vs. $5.12 million 
($2.69 per share) for the same chuk- 
ker in 1951. Lushness lay in south of 
the border exports. For the first five 
months of this year they boomed along 
at $175.8 million (last year: $159.9 mil- 
lion). Imports, however, gimped along 
at $173.7 million (last year: $223.8 mil- 
lion), so that Latins, particularly Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, which soak up 
about half of U.S. total South American 
trade, have bought themselves fresh out 
of U.S. dollars. For $85.9 million 
Mooremac, this will probably mean a 
pesos-pestered year-end. 

Though Mooremac (and other oper- 
ators on South American runs) in the 
past have bellowed over Latins’ “dis- 
crimination” against U.S. bottoms (i.e., 
nationals getting first crack at in- 
adequate berthing facilities; demands 
that nationals ship national), President 
Moore now brushes them off, chortles: 
“that’s a conference matter and it’s get- 
ting better all the time now that busi- 
ness has slackened . . . we're the good 
boys down there, you know.” 

To get even gooder down there, 
Moore two weeks ago ordered naval 
architects Gibbs & Cox to blueprint 
two new 23-knot ships. If Congress 
launches them with construction ‘sub- 
sidies, Moore will slap them into serv- 
ice as replacements for his “Good 
Neighbor” ships Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay, now chartered from the Mari- 
time Administration. Built in 1928-29 
and refurbished at the end of War II, 
they are over the statutory age limit 
(20 years) for operating subsidy, run 
on the dole anyway with MA blessing. 

The new craft, estimates executive 
VP Robert C. Lee, will weigh in at 
about $26-$30 million each, exclusive 
of Navy defense features. They are be- 
ing planned with “nothing more than 
the tacit approval of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration,” because of stormy con- 
struction subsidy waters. American Ex- 


port and United States Lines are on the 
ropes because of Controller General 
Lindsay Warren’s body punching at 
“guesswork subsidies,” may have to 
ante up more to keep their new ships. 
(See Forses, July 1, 1952, p. 21). 
Warren’s whacking has caused Lee to 
complain that “no shipowner can afford 
to build a new ship in the present state 
of uncertainty . . . you never know when 
you've got a contract.” To get a con- 
tract, Lee hopes to lay his completed 
plans on the table before the new Con- 
gress begins to sweat over appropria- 
tions, crows: “We believe the United 
States needs these ships and we believe 
that Congress will agree with us.” Trea- 
surer Emmet McCormack who clutches 
about 12% of outstanding (President 
Moore holds 18%) and once ran a fer- 
ry service between Brooklyn and Stat- 
en Island, toots agreement, too. Though 
Mooremac’s 10-year pretax profit, 16.9%, 
is the industry’s second best, its 27.6% 
dividend payout bilges below industry's 
average. McCormack has been pumping 
earnings into his tax deferred construc- 
tion reserve funds, at the beginning of 
this year had stashed away $22 million. 
Given a subsidy assist and Congres- 
sional approval to plunk cash on the 
foc’sle head, even a dollar-dour fourth 
quarter may not dim Mooremac joy. 
Growls Lee: “we want a contract with 
the government, not a lawsuit.” 


NEW FISCAL FARE? 


IN A MOVE to dish up more fiscal food 
for stockholders last month, the Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission gave 
interested parties until November 10 
to beef about two new ideas. The pro- 
posals: (1) To compel all registered 
corporations to file income statements 
quarterly as well as annually—current 
rules call for gross revenue reports only; 
(2) To require firms to serve hotter, up- 
to-the-minute performance figures im- 
mediately before annual meetings. In- 
formation offered in annual reports for 
stockholders and top brass to chew 
over when they get together is often 
over three months old. 


GAIR CLEANS HOUSE 


FRoM mid-Manhattan offices last 
month Robert Gair Company’s Presi- 
dent George E. Dyke unboxed bad 
news on recent operations, good news 
on dividends. Nine-month results tal- 
lied only. $56.6 million sales vs. $60.7 
million last year. Consolidated net 
dropped from $5.28 million to $4.38 
million. Reflecting lower, less efficient 
output, domestic pretax profits tumbled 
to 14% from 18%. 

But while the $25 million boxmaker’s 
per share earnings slumped to $1.88 
from $2.82, Dyke casually upped divi- 
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dends to $1.27% from 1951’s $1. 
get more money from less sales, he 


bargained a $20 million loan in July, | 


retired almost 300,000 6% preferred 
shares. By November 12, Gair’s Cana- 


dian branch will finish clearing away 


its preferred issue. Some of the money 
fattened working capital to an esti- 
mated $18.5 million, compared with 
last year’s unconsolidated $7 million, 
Some helped pay for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company's American Coating 
Mills, now a Gair subsidiary. Best news 
of all: Dyke got his house in order 
just as container and paperboard de. 
mand perked up for the fourth quarter, 


HOT DOG HAUL 


Detroit's $15.6 million Hygrade Food. 


Products Corporation closed a meaty 
deal last month, bit off control of stum- 
bling Kingan & Company, Indianapolis 
meat packer. By swallowing the $25 
million centenarian, Hygrade slipped 
up to fifth place among U.S. packers 
behind $100.2 million Cudahy. 

In getting Kingan, to be run as a 
separate division, Slotkin bought into 
a company going downhill. Originally 
set up by British interests more than 
100 years ago, Kingan was showing its 
old age, paid only two 15c dividends in 
1949 and 1950 since 1941. Earnings, 
$1.2 million in 1948, slithered to $280, 
431 in 1950 (when sales were $1894 
million) and to $258,774 last year de 
spite a $212.9 million gross. 

To add complications, H. Frederick 
Willkie, lesser known brother to the 
late Wendell “One World” Willkie, and 
ex-Kingan president, still presses 4 
$5.65 million suit against the firm. Als 
named were Chairman Sinclair, T. T. 
Sinclair, a director, and VP E. D. 


Scheidenham. Willkie claims the com — 
pany and its officers damaged his repu- | 


tation as a business advisor by com 


ments made when they fired him earlier | 
this year. Last February, Willkie and’ | 
band of minority stockholders waged | 


bitter proxy war to unseat directom. 
The fight failed. : 

Although Slotkin shows more faith 
Kingan management than Willkie did 
(he promises to leave Chairman Sit- 
clair and lesser brass in office), he 
wedged Hygrade VP Harry F. Staub 
into the presidency. Hygrade’s ow 
products, ranging from instant coffee # 
hot dogs, brought in only $80.6 millios 
vs. 1951’s $91.5 million in the first nite 
months. By adding Kingan, caught # 
the same low-margin squeeze from cot 
trols and falling prices which held th 
big meat packers’® net to less than # 
last year, observers wondered if Slotkis 
has bitten off more of a chunk than be 
can digest. 


"© Armour, Swift, Wilson, Cudahy. 
Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS — 











Triple Threat 

This typing machine is designed to 
triple a secretary's production. Known 
as the Three Unit Copy Typist, it ac- 
tually consists of three typewriters. 





Whatever is typed on the “master” is 
simultaneously and automatically repro- 
duced on the two “slaves.” All three 
are mounted on a special desk, con- 
taining the electrical-pneumatic mech- 
anism responsible for the triple action. 
Margins can be individually adjusted, 
and either or both “slaves” can be 
switched off at will (American Auto- 
matic Typewriter Co., 614 N. Carpen- 
ter St., Chicago 22, Ill.). 


Carbon Paper Pac 


A time- worry- and energy-saving de- 
vice for the typist. Consists of carbon 
paper packets with one to nine carbons, 
used with special loading board to fa- 
cilitate insertion of duplicates. Elim- 
inates headaches over rolling, creasing, 
wrinkling, wrong insertions and 





smudges, claim manufacturers, and 
saves time since carbons can be loaded 
in advance of actual use. Carbons can 
allegedly be used “40-50 times” since 
sheets are said to be self-regenerating 
if used only once every two or three 
days (Carbon Paper Pac Co., 210 S. 
Clinton Street, Chicago 6, IIl.). 
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Stop or Go? 


News for all drivers in the form of a 
device which makes traffic lights visible 
even when out of normal range of 


vision. Consists of a rainbow-shaped, 


lucite lens, mounted on a stainless steel 
base. When attached to windshield 
molding of car, lens catches traffic sig- 
nal lights from any angle and reflects 
image to driver. Allegedly spots all 
lights at all times and intensifies colors, 


while eliminating glare. Can be 
mounted in seconds. Swivel joints per- 
mit upright position for use, and down- 
ward flip when not needed (The Prod- 
ucts Div., Apollo Ad Service, Inc., 
York, Pa.). 

Labelon 


For use in laboratory, shop, office, 
or home, there’s a new plastic, pressure- 
sensitive marking tape which requires 
neither pen nor pencil (though latter 
may be used). Any pointed instrument 
can be used to write on it. Tape al- 
legedly sticks to any smooth surface 
without moisiure, remains durable from 
—40 to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
contains its own protection against. dirt 


nee 





and dust in form of transparent, plastic 
covering beneath’ which writing ap- 


pears. Comes in varying widths, 
lengths and colors on portable and 
standard tape dispensers (Labelon 
Tape Co., 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 
9, N. Y.). 








CLARK transmissions set new standards in 
simplicity, compactness, dependability. Per- 
formance proven in thousands of revenue 
vehicles. Machinery and vehicle manufac- 
turers know from experience that it’s sound 
business to work with CLARK. Write to 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS for 
Trucks, Buses, Industrial and Farm Tractors — FORK- 
LUFT TRUCKS—POWERED HAND TRUCKS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TOWING TRACTORS. for Materials Handling. 
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FRANCHISE OPEN 


You can manage the "4th Utility” in your 
crea—a profitable, permanent utility, 
supplying soft water service to homes, 
laundries, beauty parlors and dozens of 
businesses in hard water areas all over 
U.S. Installing equipment, and 
servicing customers, need no pre- 
vious experience. 


Jiblerste 


Business men, professional men, 
investors, distributors of bottled gas, 

beverages, ice and coal are invited to learn how 
to set up a full or part time business (or back a 
good man), in a utility service which ranks along 
with gas, electric, ‘phone for profit, growth and 
permanency. Capital investment secure. Tell us your 
location and we'll tell you your potential and capital 
needed. Thousands of dealers have established 
successful soft-water service business. 


FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 
Dept. F 
12011 ARTESIAN AVE., DETROIT 23, MICH. 


















HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoe string 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 
—PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Or; > 
Compact and Practical Guide.”—KIP- 


LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “... presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person. .. .”"—FORBES 


MAGAZINE: ... “Shows how tc start 
with a minimum capital outlay... .” 
Only $2. Refund privilege. 


STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T-7010 
113 West S7th St, N. Y. C. 19 














This sign 
means 
more money 
Is coming 








to town 


In the areas served by the more than 700 loan offices displaying 
this sign, there is more money in circulation—more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 


This vast sum is fed into the streams of commerce through 
small loans averaging $297. These loans are generally made to 
families to help them with obligations already incurred, and 
therefore are not inflationary. 


Merchants and professional men find their ‘slow’ accounts 
being liquidated with funds made available by the BENEFICIAL 
Loan System. This helps them save money, means less work, 
re-instates accounts to good standing and saves time and 
trouble all around. 


The families thus aided also find that Beneficial Loans are 
not only helpful with their budgets, but bring peace of mind 
as well. A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

















~ Loan 








Subsidiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 


CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY .. . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
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COMMONWEALTH LOAN Co. ... LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . ..WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE C0. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
2. How mony people 
employment) 
hours in man 
soles) 


key centers) 





FORECAST 


1949 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five 
factors: 


production 
are working? (BLS non-agricultural 
3. How intensively ore we working? (BLS average weekly 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debts. 141 
Factors 1, 2 ond 3 are adjusted for valve of the dollor 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for 
five components, oll of which are subject to later revision.” 





1950 
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by B. C. FORBES 





New hopefulness 


Has THE world’s long, strong lurch to- 
wards Socialistic government passed its 


apex? 
Our Presidential election result sug- 
gests “Yes.” 


Another allowable deduction is that 
the “Solid South” has emancipated it- 
self from its self-imposed iron-bound 
one-party system. 

These are developments of infinitely 
inspiring significance. 


The Pendulum Swings 


During the greater part of this cen- 
tury there have been two impressive 
political trends: (1) towards greater 
and greater growth of bureaucracy; (2) 
towards casting off the yoke of coloni- 
zation. 

In certain sections of the British Em- 
pire Socialism began to blossom into 
governmental power during the last 
two to three decades, followed by 
Britain’s election of a Socialistic Gov- 
ernment. It was thrown out of office 
last year by the Conservative Party 
which, however, has since ruled by a 


perilously slender margin of parliamen- 
tary votes. 


Bureaucracy has mounted in other 
areas of the world, even to the point of 
dictatorship. And, of course, Commu- 
nism has conquered country after 
country. 

But does the overthrow of the so- 
called New Deal and Fair Deal in the 
United States signify that a turning- 
point has been reached in human think- 
ing, that far-flung revulsion has set in 
against lordly, usurping, bureaucratic 
domination? 

Whatever may evolve elsewhere, the 
fresh assertion of individual freedom 
in America is most inspiriting. 

Serious thinking had brought convic- 
tion that this uniquely powerful coun- 
try was being pushed by power-mad 
Socialistic politicians ominously far to- 
wards disaster, towards bankruptcy, to- 
wards economic ruin, whose end threat- 
ened to be loss of our preeminent 
military might. 

Roosevelt-Truman extravagant over- 
lordism had, has, slashed the value of 
the U. S. dollar approximately in half, 
degrading it to a point secondary to the 
Canadian dollar because the Dominion 
has enjoyed far more solid, responsible, 
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constructive government management. 

One trembles to contemplate what 
four more years of Trumanism could 
have inflicted upon this bleeding land. 

Thank God for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s victory! 

Despite the horrific mess he is in- 
heriting, despite today’s acutely dis- 
turbing international conditions, the 
American people are justified in nur- 
turing a new measure of hopefulness. 

Barring World War III, which Stalin 
presumably will be less inclined to pre- 
cipitate with the conqueror of Hitler 
in the White House, our headlong rush 
towards catastrophic inflation should 
now be arrested. 

All of us can breathe at least some- 
what less nervously. 

A halt doubtless will be galled to 
coddling organized labor inflammably, 
one unconscionable price President Tru- 
man was compelling us to pay for his 
selfish political, overweening ambitions. 

Incidentally, full statehood should be 
promptly granted Alaska and Hawaii. 
Everything savoring of colonization and 
subjugation is on the way out. 


Wall Street’s immediate response nat- 
urally was cheerful. Second thought, 
however, may restrain exuberance. Our 
change in administration, though pro- 
foundly gratifying, will not overnight 
untangle all today’s deep-rooted com- 
plications. 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) 


Oct. Nov. 

Production ............. 117.8 118.4 
Employment ENE ox sen 107.8 107.6 
IRD .. ccceces sue 101.5 101.5 
Sales sone spenatensieeien 98.9 103.2 
Bank Debits ........... 09. 122.7 


QL 


Dec. Jan. Feb. March April 
117.8 119.3 128.6 118.9 116.8 
109.5 105.5 105.4 105.6 106.2 
103.2 102.3 102.0 101.8 99.8 
100.8 100.9 98.3 98.7 97.2 
112.0 \ 


May June July Aug: Sept. 
114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 
106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 
100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 100.8 
102.1 = 99.7 108.4 100.9 
bs 125. . 
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Pay You Well 


IN WALL ST. 


YOU TAKE THE SIMPLE 
CAUTION OF STICKING TO pes 
BEST “1-OUT-OF-7" STOCKS 


This to. do. It clearly means that 
$ “oka 
and have already been 
SURVEY clients st 1952 peak prices. But the 
~of-7"" ‘Temaining in in vigor is a DANDY. 
THIS FACT brings you at once to a consideration 
our 3 newly analyzed Outstanding Low Priced 
Stocks for 1953, which were selected from the top 
cream of the market and are classified as eager, able, 
and ready to GO UP from our set buying price, a 
little below those shown. 


PUSHING THEM UPWARD to your profit point 
will be 28 statistical 


“= 


day by day factors which we 

will enumerate for you, wi many other 
forecasts contained in eur new 1953 RE 
BOOK. Thus wi 

you will have also a cemplete outline of the 1953 

financial — with ever 60 — by 


FAR FAMED ANALYST 
NAMES 1953 HIGHS 


} GET you buying prices on the 3 Outstanding 
Lew Priced Stocks, a vivid and distinct forecasting 
for the tow 1958 levels in the Dow-Jones a 
Railroad, and Utility oe and a warnin 
the four 1958 sir pockets. The tive 
a ~y of the 50 industries and their key stocks 
is also given ¢! ayes 


More specifically, 
the pivot Fy poy or bull-trend, 
& and “shen pel how Sy; bear market will 


pe En. Fg BFE ee ~~ 
expected for industrial, municipal, and all 

classes of bonds. The Osmmedlity Index is os 
for its high and low points, and the “34 
barometer tells how much oe ae ion 

store for all of the Ameri 2 as wall 
we enumerate the pitfalls —— o—~ may experience. 


CARRIED BULL-MARKET UP 
FOR ITS FULL LIFE... 


IF YOU ASK HOW it is that we have been cor- 
rectly bullish year by year on the current Bull 
Market, we answer by s: that we have CL in 
eech annual Forecast Book during the uplift of this 
Bull Market higher ceiling figures, and thus suc- 
and precisely Sorecant these higher and 
higher peaks as follows. 
For 1948 we forecast 196, 1949—207, 1950—282, 
1951—274.00, 1953—283.0 for the Dow-Jones Indus 
trial stock average. 
poy Ah ph RIF 
all these tock market years, 
you will find we “rere 98.8% correst on our defi- 
nitive forecasts; and if we come to be also 98.8% 
correct for the 1953 estimate, THEN you will have 
had the greatest advice of your financial year, 
because it’ will work out to be the bigh of "this 
Bull Market. © who wishes to get out at the 
top will be %ery fortunate if he buys our Forecast 
Book and acts on the facts he learns from IT. 
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OUTSTANDING 
LOW PRICE 
STOCKS NAMED 


Yes, the exact BUYING price 
for December on each stock is 
given to every purchaser of the 
Be — a oo in 

e expect stocks 
Carroll Tillman will advance 40% in the early 
ph ign yah epee 


$6.8: Srock. a $1 SPENT LAST 4 


_. enter 

yg tA big ney “at 
ek, oleh al shout 60% to Justity 45% 
+ and = industri increase somes and vast 








backlog in two e 
fields. 
FOR HIGH EARNI 
$14. vi mart natin NG a Power La give 
Desenber = pri — 


BUY ama seem IN DECEMBER UNDER 
ABOVE PRICES 
RESERVE YOUR BOOK NOW! 


Send for the py Ee ey 
and much more about 1953. Si 
address with $2 to us as —- er 


TILLMANESURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





_by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
Two investment programs 


IN RESPONSE to numerous requests re- ment’s aggressive exploration and pro- 
ceived from readers of this column, I duction campaign in this country, Can- 
submit below a $5,000 investment port- ada and Venezuela. For the nine 
folio of good-grade stocks for high yield, months ended September last, earnings 
and a $10,000 investment portfolio of were $3.37 a share vs. $3.46 a share a 
defensive stocks for steady income. year ago. Hence the regular $2 annual 





$5,000 INVESTMENT PROGRAM—GOOD STOCKS FOR HIGH YIELD 


Approx. Est. Total 
Buy Issue Price Cost Div. Income Yiela 
40 shs. Amer. Chain & Cable.... 27 $1,080 $2.50 $100 9.3% 
40 Continental Baking ...... 17 680 1.60 64 9.4 
40 SN | SEE Ee ee 29 1,160 2.50 100 8.6 
40 a ae 12 480 1.00 40 8.8 
40 Seaboard Finance .... .. 21 840 1.80 72 8.6 
40 Stewart-Warner ......... 19 760 1.75 7°.lU; Se 
$5,000 $446 8.9% 


$10,000 INVESTMENT PROGRAM—DEFENSIVE STOCKS FOR 
STEADY INCOME 


Approx. Est. Total 

Buy Issue Price Cost Div. Income Yield 
25 shs General Foods ......... 49 $1,225 $2.40 $60 4.4% 
25 Home Insurance ........ 40 1,000 1.80 45 45 
30 International Harvester... $1 930 2.00 60 6.5 
85 Marine Midland Corp. .. 11 385 60 21 5.4 
25 National Dairy Products.. 52 1,300 3.00 75 5.8 
30 Otis Elevator .......... 86 1,080 2.50 75 7.0 
80 Pacific Finance ........ 28 840 2.00 60 7.1 
50 Pub. Service El. & Gas.. 26 1,300 1.60 80 6.2 
80 Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 39 1,170 2.00 60 5.1 
80 Standard Brands ........ 26 780 1.60 48 6.2 
$10,010 $584 5.8% 





To readers who are interested in dividend would appear secure. Now 
making new purchases of stocks where around $82, the yield is 6.2%. 
income and safety are the primary ob- Federated Dept. Stores, in my opit- 
jectives, I suggest the following which _ ion, is one of the finest department store 
appear reasonably priced, and with ad- chains in the country, and I think in 
ditional purchases warranted in case of time will prove to be a profitable in- 
set-backs: vestment. Management is wideawake, 

Amer. Tel. ¢> Tel. does an enormous as indicated by the company’s Fedway 
business, as investors well know. The Store system which has been formed 
$9 dividend, which has been paid to develop new stores in small, fast- 
each year since 1922 (some dividend growing cities in the Southwest. It is 
paid every year since 1881), yields 5.8% the management's belief that, in time, 
on the present price around $152. My _ this new division will boost Federated 


belief is that this dividend will be sales to the $1 billion level. Sales last | 
maintained and that in due time might year were $408.8 million. For the 52 | 
be increased and the stock split, per- weeks ended August 2 earnings were | 


haps 3-for-1. In 1946 Amer. Tel. & Tel. $4.08 a share, against $4.71 last year; 


sold at $200. now selling around $40 and paying 
Atlantic Refining is one of the more $2.50, the yield is 6.2%. 
important medium-size refiners and dis- Florida Power Corporation serves a0 


tributors of petroleum products on the area south from the Georgia-Florida 
Atlantic Seaboard. Up until recent years line along the Gulf coast to St. Peters 
the company’s crude oil position was burg and through the central part 


rather small; however, there has been the state to Lake Placid. Georgia | 


much improvement in this direction— Power & Light, its wholly-owned sub 
in 1951 the company’s crude oil pro- sidiary, serves a population of 250, 000 
duction equalled 56% of its refinery re- in southern Georgia. Much indus 











quirements. This reflects the manage- expansion has taken place in the com 


40 Forbes 
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any’s area, and earnings have already 
gun to show a rising trend—$1.71 a 
share for the 12 months ended in Jun 
vs. $1.83 a share for the same period 
in 1951. At its present price of $22 the 
stock yields 5.4% on its annual dividend 
of $1.20. Earnings and outlook appear 
good, and I think in time one can ex- 
pect an increase in the dividend. 


International Harvester needs no in- 
troduction to this column; it is a very 
strong company. The stock has declined 
from a high of $36 this year, to a low 
of $29, and is currently selling around 
$31, where the yield is 6.4% on the $2 
annual dividend. The stock has invest- 
ment qualities, and purchases are war- 
ranted around the $380 level. 


Middle South Utilities is a holding 
company whose subsidiaries serve over 
1,700 communities in Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and Mississippi, with a population 
of about four million. The area served 
is fast-growing, with many new indus- 
tries locating there every year. Earnings 
have been in a rising trend, and for 
the twelve months ended September 
80, were $2.08 a share vs. $1.84 a 
share a year ago. Now selling around 
$24, the yield is 5.4% on the $1.30 
annual dividend. Range this year 26-20. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., often rec- 
ommended here, continues to act well. 
The company is one of the five largest 
utility companies in America, Earnings 
have been excellent, and for the 12- 
month period ended Sept. 80 last were 
$2.28 a share vs. $2 a share a year ago. 
Now selling around $1, and paying 
$1.50. An increase in the dividend 
would not be surprising. ; 


Otis Elevator can be held for per- 
manent investment, and I believe offers 
a good chance for appreciation over 
the long term. The company’s new elec- 
tronic elevator, which they say gives 
better service at less cost, could prove 
to be a real money-maker in time. Now 
on around $36; indicated dividend, 

50. 


Southern Railroad $5 Pfd., now 
around $78, yields about 6%%. This divi- 
dend has been paid each year since 
1943 and has been adequately covered 
by earnings. For the eight months 
ended August last, earnings were 
$24.01 a share vs. $17.76 a year ago. 
Southern should do a large business in 
the years ahead. High in 1946, $90. 


Union Pacific $2 Pfd., provides a 
good return plus safety. The company 
1s one of our best railroads. Now sell- 
ing around $47, the yield is 4.2%. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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FORECAST FOR NEXT 6 MONTHS 


READY—Consensus of momentous predictions by top advisory services, 
business economists, and bankers, the majority views of noted Experts. 


Bull Market to be Resumed?—Technical Study Reveals Many 
"Go" Signals 


3 Stocks Ripe for Big Rise—Daily Study of 150 Charts Shows 
39 Best Liked Income Stocks—Dividends Paid 20 Years Plus 
Excess Profits Tax Cut?—Windfall for Stocks? 

3 Growth Stocks to Gain Greatest Momentum Soon? 

12 Little Blue Chips to Move into. High "Quality" Class? 
What's Ahead for 8 Low-Priced, Fast-Moving Leverage Stocks? 
4 Unique Streamlined Investment Trusts Ready for Rise? 


With Early Market Break-Out predicted, get this timely Post-Election 
Forecast, pointing out some of today’s most undervalued stocks. Yours 


for only $1. 


$1, SPECIAL BIG DOUBLE OFFER $1 


Send $1 for Forecast—it may be worth 1,000 times its cost... plus 4 
weeks’ trial subscription with Buy, Hold, Sell Consensus of 40 services. 


stocks, plus 4 weeks’ trial 
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—rooomomes Fill out, clip and mail with $1—-—— Seen ha met toy 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. A-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rush me complete “Forecast for The Next 6 Months” with many undervalued 


subscription with Buy, Sell & Hold Consensus of the 
Experts. ALL for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25) : 
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CANADA----WARRANTS 


FROBISHER » CANADIAN DECALTA - EUREKA + BAILEY SELBURN 
FENIMORE IRON + ONTARIO PYRITES - BARVUE MINES 


Common stock warrants for all the above are trading on the Toronto Stock Exchange — many 
more trade in the United States. To illustrate the potential of the common stock warrants: 
Within the last decade $500 investments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
common stock warrants (all U.S.) appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 


If you are interested im capital appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases—explores many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current opportunities in Warrants. 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 


New York 1, N. 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. 
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107 Stocks with Price 
Rise of 500% or more 


Just look at this ten year record—utility holding 
SSCISOR. betel cpercter cp’ 16.150% ceal 
up 26,15 hy operator up * eo 
company up 15,288%, dairy up 11,462%. Ten 
years ago, these companies were little 
“penny stocks.” Today, a $100 investment in 
the slowest mover of all is worth $11,562! 
And the same investment in the fastest mover 
is valued at $90,000! This fascinating fact- 
feature in a supplement to OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW discusses 107 companies, 
each with a price rise of over 500%. All started 
under $5 a share. 

Start your subscription with this eye-opening 
issue. Your $3:50 brings: 1. One-year’s 
tion to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW, only monthly magazine devoted to the 
huge unlisted market. Pocket-sized. Includes 
Steck Index, corporate news, utility notes, divi- 


payers). 3. Privilege of using Free Literature 
Service—easiest way to obtain broker’s reports 
en unlisted companies. 


For all 3, send only $3.50 to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 1B, Jenkintown, Pa. 









INTEREST FOR LIFE 
ON TAX MONEY 
YOU CAN SAVE 

Lm hey: 





POMONA COLLEGE offers you a unique 
investment opportunity. It pays income 
to you for life at a rate of interest equal 
to the average net yield earned each year 
on the invested funds of the college. And 
better still, part of your cost is paid for 
by tax money. This permits you to receive 
income for life on money you would 
otherwise pay out in income taxes. 

Save Capital Gains Tax 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use secur- 
ities for the purchase of a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract. You realize full 
market value of the property you transfer 
and you eliminate all capital gains tax. 
' If you are interested in 
knowing more about this 
unique plan—where the 
principal will be used 
ultimately to establish 
a memorial in your 
name—then it will pay 
you to write today for 
this free booklet. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 203F, Sumner Hall 











Claremont California 
STOCK-GRAIN-COTTON 


FORECASTS 


NOW READY! 


Accurate forecasting is the key to market profits! 
Now is the time for all alert investors to prepare 
for 1953—a year that may well provide great 
investment opportunities! 

Only the GANN GRAPHIC FORECASTS offer 
the MASTER TIME FACTOR, a scientific, mathe- 
matical formula for predicting market tops and 
bottoms, dates for trend changes, A YEAR OR 
MORE IN ADVANCE! This time-tested method 
is backed by over 45 years of successful market 
application. 

FORECAST subscribers receive each month at 
no extra cost, a comprehensive supplement that 
tells exactly WHAT to BUY or SELL and WHEN 
to close out their transactions. 


1953 GRAPHIC FORECASTS: 
Stock—Grain—Cotton $100 each 


SPECIAL BONUS OFFER: If you act now you 
will receive the balance of the 1952 Forecast plus 
two monthly supplements FREE of extra cost! 
(If you purchased these separately you would have 
to pay $25). 

Fill in coupon—attach check or money order, 
indicate Forecast wanted ($100 each) and mail. 
Take advantage of this special offer NOW! 


rw. D. GANN RESEARCH, Inc. 
JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 1 

| Box 656, Scarsdale, New York 1 
] 


DEPT. F-tt! 

STOCK GRAIN COTTON 

] FORECAST FORECAST FORECAST 
Monthly supplements with each Forecast ere ] 

| included at no extra cost! 














MARKET OUTLOOK 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





WITH THE elections out of the way the 
market is left free to face technical and 
historical probabilities without having 
to worry too much about the possible 
psychological effect of a political result 
that could not be confidently forecast 
and in any event was certain to make 
many millions of people a little un- 
happy. 

Historical probabilities connected 
with post-election markets were men- 
tioned in the Market Outlook of No- 
vember 1. Seasonal and intermediate 
probabilities following three months of 
reaction preceding the election justify 
the projection of a recovery trend ex- 
tending ultimately into January. In view 
of the fact that the October decline in 
the average ran counter to normal 
probabilities in Presidential election 
years, the market may avoid anything 
more than a moderate technical correc- 
tion prior to the appearance of the 
usual year-end recovery. 

As. previously indicated, however, 
the technical probabilities connected 
with the longer-range outlook for the 
market are not favorable. There have 
been four Presidential elections since 
the stock market was placed under 
Federal regulation. In all four cases 
the post-election trends for some months 
continued to follow the pre-election 
trends of the breadth index. In 1936 and 
1944 the pre-election breadth trends 
were favorable and the D-] average 
continued to advance. In 1940 and 
1948 the pre-election breadth trends 
were unfavorable and the average 


MONTHLY RANGE 
Read Left Scale 


RAILROADS 


1948 ' 1949! 1950! 1951/1952 
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Post-election probabilities 


staged intermediate declines of approxi- 
mately six months in each case. . 

From a fundamental economic view- 
point the most serious longer-range 
threat to the market involves the price 
of labor and the influence that this price 
has had on commodity prices in gen- 
eral. In this connection it should not 
be forgotten that the two most serious 
and protracted depressions suffered by 
this country since the Civil War fol- 
lowed two periods during which the 
wages of labor showed the greatest in- 
creases. From 1860 to 1873 the hourly 
earnings of labor increased 77%. From 
1873 to 1879 the United States was 
engulfed by one of the longest depres- 
sions in its history. 

In the 14 years from 1914 to 1928 
hourly wages showed an increase of 
180%. However, we all know now, 
either from personal experience or as a 
result of listening to Democratic poli- 
ticians over the last 20 years, that the 
United States from 1929 to 1932 suf- 
fered the deepest and the most com- 
pletely politically-exploited depression 
in its history. The fact that wage rates 
were at the peak of a 130% advance in 
14 years was no more helpful in pre 
venting a depression than was the 13 
year 77% advance in wages in 1873. 

Hourly wage rates in 1951 were 
152% higher than in 1939 and pp 
1952 they have continued to rise. This | 
is the one price structure that deserves — 
a new era rating. On the basis of past | 
experience it must be considered a | 


threat rather than a help to stability. | 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 





162. A Discussion or FamMity Money, » 


How Bupcets Work AND WHat THEY 
Do: The principles of (family) money 
management outlined and discussed in 
detail. Aims at more security and peace 
of mind for the average family. Includes 
sample budget and savings plans (24 
pages). 


163. CHANGING PATTERNS OF EXECUTIVE 
CoMPENSATION: Management compensa- 
tion programs in 164 companies within 27 
industries over the two-year period 1949- 
51. Shows that over 31% have made major 
changes in compensation methods. Points 
out trend toward manifold compensation. 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
| COMPANY 


Nisideud e7 otice 





Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 

$1 Dividend Preference Common 

Stock and 37% cents a share on the 

| Common Stock, have been declared, 

| payable December 31, 1952, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of busi- 

| ness on November 21, 1952. Checks 

|| will be mailed on or about December 
| 20, 1952, 


| C. WINNER, 


| Treasurer 




















Do you usé just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
Possibilities, Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe O. F.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


in a 
DECLINING 


STOCK MARKET” 
30 Topics 
THIRD PRINTING - 80-page book - $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. A-!, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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Includes brief analyses of the various types 
of executive compensation from individual 
and corporate point of view, including 
requisite tax provisions for each (10 
pages). 


164. Looxinc AHEAD By Way oF AP- 
PRENTICEsHIP: General aspects of appren- 
ticeship training programs for miscellane- 
ous crafts and trades. Includes brief 
survey of age and educational require- 
ments, contractual specifications and types 
of programs. Also lists the skilled trades 
for which apprentice training is given, the 
regional offices, and state apprenticeship 
agencies (16 pages). - 


165. Creantinc Our Am: Robert T. 
Griebling of the Air Pollution and Smoke 
Association of America points to the ex- 
tensive history of attempts at smoke abate- 
ment. Berates insufficient publicity given 
to air pollution control work and the fre- 
quently inadequate cooperation and co- 
ordination between industry and municipal 
officials. Also recommends more interna- 
tional cooperation and reciprocal exchange 
of method and experience (7 pages). 


166. Carson Monoxwe, Your CaR AND 
You: The insidious characteristics and the 
lethal effects of Carbon Monoxide. The 
internal (i.e., physiological) and external 
conditions for poisoning and its diverse 
manifestations. The auto, however, is not 
the only source of danger. Recounts study 
made in insufficiently ventilated garages, 
and also points up hazards of exposure 
on city streets, with illustrations (85 pages). 


NAMES 





R. L. Hockley, elected president of 
Davison Chemical Corp . 

John Mosler, elected executive vice- 
president of the Mosler Safe Co., and 
Martin §. Coleman, elected a vice- 
president. 

William John Upjohn, elected a di- 
rector of the Upjohn Company. 

Leonard F. Cramer, elected a vice- 
president of Avco Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. E. W. Reid, president of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., elected a 
director of American Locomotive Co. 

Morse G. Dial, president of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., elected a 
trustee of Hanover Bank, New York. 

Benjamin Howell Griswold 34d, 


elected a director of Mathieson Chem-: 


ical Corp. 

Sheldon F. Hall, named vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co. 

K. T. Keller, chairman of the board, 
Chrysler Corp., selected as the out- 
standing industrialist of the year by 
the Society of Industrial Realtors, 

W. F. McCabe, elected president of 
Union Spring and Manufacturing Co. 

Arch Carswell, elected a director of 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
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Useful Reference for 


Judging Stock Values 






FACTOGRAPH 


WANUAL 











| * 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


“Stock Factograph” 
Manual 


The 38th revised edition of this 304- 
page annual Ready Reference for Investors 
is a veritable mine of essential information 
to assist the wide-awake investor in judging 
the relative merits of 1,814 stocks. Complete 
index enables you to find in a few minutes 
valuable investment facts you want to know. 
Over 25,000 copies mailed to customers in 
past fifteen weeks! 


Send $5 today, with this “ad”, for your 
copy. Or send $11 for 6-months’ trial sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD, now in 
its 5ist Year of Service to Investors, and 
receive the newly published “STOCK FAC- 
TOGRAPH” MANUAL in addition to 26 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, and 
6 monthly copies of “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS” with useful DATA and RAT- 
INGS on 1,970 listed stocks. Send check or 
Money Order—or pay when billed. 














SAMPLE PAGES 
Sent Free en Request 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place. New York 6. N. Y. 


COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U.S: and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting 
Published by 
Current 














proved over many years. 
successful commodity trader. 
bulletins sent free on request. 








| COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 


RIDE TO FIT 
p WwW RAT FUTURES! 
Be in the market ajl fhe time and on the right _ 


side for the long movements up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28%c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





























FLORIDA 


OPPORTUNITY 
BULLETIN 


The orida 

monthly, is a factual, exciting publication featur- 
hundreds of actual job openings, businesses, 

ranches, otc. All areas 

Talla- 

Ft. Myers, 








-aY groves, 






the IN be YOUR gateway to opportunity, 
—_. happiness! ae ow a BLS cash, 
teription next 4 BIG y Ae Setistection h.. < 


FLORIDA Foss. BULLETIN 
P. 0. Box 456-FM, ut Grove, Miami 33, Fla 














WE CAN OPEN YOUR EYES 
WITH SOMETHING NEW! 
Our current photographic report on 


THE COPPER RANGE CO. 
(White Pine Copper Co.) 


clearly conveys the huge construction 
program (entire town and mine) 
taking place with $70 million, RFC 
and company-funds, set for comple- 
tion Nov. 1954 with gov’t subsidized 
output. We ask you to read nothing 
but to see before your eyes the scope 
of this operation. 

YOU'VE HEARD ABOUT IT 

. « . NOW LOOK AT IT! 
10 8x10 actual glossy photos in 
plastic binding with text. 13 pix 
et Sy es $3.50 


Color slide prices upon request, Write today to: 


JOHN L. GLAZE 


Photographic Reports for Investors 
6908 Cregier Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 











FOUR out of FIVE 
OVERSOLD STOCKS RALLY 


For bigger profits make buying commitments 
for stocks ONLY when in oversold position. 
Stop guesswork. Use our weekly analysis of 
Buying vs. Selling strength in 378 stocks. 


Send for FREE copy of our amazing analysis 
performance, “‘Let’s Look At The Record’’. 


Crawley’s Investment Analysis 
Dept. F-125 
Security Building, Pasadena 1, California 














STOCKS RATED for 
WEAKNESS & STRENGTH 


Plus MARKET LETTER 
6 WEEKS TRIAL $500 


STOCK SCIENCE 








144 Beacon St., Jersey City, N. J. 








ATTENTION 


Paper, Printing, Publishing Executives 


or for 


recegnized in 
save thousands of dollars by systemizing, centralizing 
purchas: of paper, packaging materials, printing con- 
tracts: cal advice = Lp I Production, New 
Products. Requests intervi 1 send details. 
FORBES WAGAZINE 


Box 104, 80 Fifth Ave., New York f!, N. Y. 





MARKET COMMENT ‘ 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


A time to be careful 


Ricut Now the stock market is wash- 
ing the election out of its hair. This, to 
a considerable extent, is an emotional 
process. The chances are that most of 
what it does now, for political reasons, 
will be cancelled by some subsequent 
behavior. 

Once more, attention is directed to 
the impressive “ceiling” in the D-J In- 
dustrials. Just look at these intraday 
tops, and notice all of them are in the 
same general price area: September 14, 
1951, 277.51; October 8, 1951, 277.30; 
October 15, 1951, 276.95; January 22, 
1952, 276.26; August 11, 1952, 281.47; 
and September 8, 1952, 278.16. During 
all this period, the D-] Rails have been 
acting better than the D-J Industrials, 
and often have been “out of gear” with 
them. 

Recently the whole list became some- 
what oversold and ripe for a technical 
rally. In October, the Industrials de- 
clined to a new intraday low of 262.01, 
breaking the September low of 267.08. 
The D-] Rails, however, sold no lower 
than 98.29, against a September low of 
96.87. This put the Averages “out of 
gear,” and evidence developed of an 
oversold situation which was followed 
by a sharp rally on the last day of the 
month. It should be noted that the 
Industrials met support right in the 
middle of the 260-265 “demand area” 
previously discussed in this column, and 
that the Rails (doing better than the 
Industrials once more, as they have all 
the year) did not get down even to the 
top of the projected 90-95 “demand 
area.” 

Now let us look at what is going on 
in the economy. And that has not been 
changed much by election results. For 
a long time, especially directly after 
World War II and directly after Korea, 
there was too much money and not 
enough goods. This means that infla- 
tionary forces predominated. 

For the last year or longer, we have 
been moving toward a less abundant 
supply of money and a larger supply 
of goods. This means that we have 
been moving away from inflationary 
forces. 

The big question now is not how 
much inflation we face, but whether we 
face some deflation. 

Money rates have hardened, and 
money is not so easy to borrow—even 
at higher rates. Shortages of goods and 
commodities have pretty largely dis- 
appeared. Right now, with the FRB 
Index of Production near a peak, things 
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are going pretty fast—faster than they 
can go for long without incubating cur. 
tailments. 

Rearmament production may not be 
at its peak, but the chances are that the 
make-ready for armament production is 
past its peak. And, to a large extent, 
this program is more of a make-ready 
and get-ready program than it is a pro- 
duction program. All of us devoutly 
hope that a full armament production 
will not be necessary. Furthermore, we 
all know that, if full armament produc 
tion is necessary, that is not bullish, 

What are the investment implica 
tions of this? It seems to me that the 
stock market for a year has been anti 
cipating and discounting them by say- 
ing that, for the time being at least, 
there is a ceiling on stock market 
values. The market, too, has been say- 
ing that the race is to the strong, the 
efficient and the big; it has articulated 
this view through its emphasis on qual. 
ity and its disinclination to be inter 


ested in the shares of marginal com J 


panies. 

That’s why this column, fully aware 
of the possibility of technical rallies and 
passing emotional sprees, has bee 
stressing the advisability of cautio 
without panic—and suggesting increas 
ing emphasis on defensive and semi- 
defensive securities as against enthv- 
siasm regarding more speculative issues. 

There is no thought here that we 
face a big bear market. The stage is 
not set for it because the rise has beet 
measured and conservative, never get 
ting out of hand into any sustained 
speculation with abandon. 


It is not this writer’s idea that its 
prudent for a real investor to go itl | 
a 100% cash position. Never forget that | 


you can speculate just as much whet 


in cash as when in securities. You 
be just as wrong in one as in the othet 


It probably is prudent, however, tt 
travel lighter — to take advantage de 
strength to reduce long positions. : 

Just because there may be a ceili 
(for the time being) at 280 or s0 ‘| 
the D-] Industrials, one should not for | 
get that there may be quite a floa 
somewhere around 240-255. 

Strengthen portfolios, yes. Accu 
late a reasonable amount of cash, pt 
haps. But don’t assume this is an 
1919, another 1929 or another 198) 
The background now is stronger. Ali 
of defensive props have been 
under the economy. Yields are 
Dividends are better protected. Equiti# 
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are thicker, thanks to a ploughing back 
of earnings. Much of the higher wage 
and commodity price structure is frozen 
into the economy unless we retire 
Government debt at a rapid rate, and 
rapid rate, and rapid Government debt 
retirement looks improbable. 

A word about the behavior of stocks 
after past elections. Since 1900 there 
have been 18 post-election markets, not 
including this one. Nine times. the 
market has advanced, twice it has de- 
clined, and twice it has been just about 
a stand-off. This declines were on Hard- 
ing’s election in 1920 and on Truman’s 
election in 1948. The biggest advances 
were in 1900 (McKinley), 1924 (Cool- 
idge), 1928 (Hoover), and 19386 
(F.D.R.). There is just about an even 
chance, on the basis of precedent, that 
the December high will be above the 
November high. The best part of the 
after-election rise always has been in 
November rather than in December. The 
November top of previous post-election 
advances usually has come around the 
19th of the month (average date). 

I think this is a good time to avoid 
Steels and Copper stocks. . . . For good 
yielding at least semi-defensive issues, 
American Agricultural Chemical, CIT 
Financial, Beneficial Loan and perhaps 
even Chesapeake & Ohio (under 38) 
might be considered. . . . Among the 
important theoretical beneficiaries of 
the possible end of EPT are Du Pont, 
General Motors, Bendix Aviation and 
most of the Aircraft companies. 

There will be more year-end tax 
transactions this year than for a long 
time. Most people who own “specula- 
tive” or shares in “marginal” com- 
panies have long-term losses in them. 
Under the new tax regulations, long- 
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i term losses have a higher tax-reduction 

get value than formerly. It is this writer’s 

ined observation that “tax sales” are not, 
usually, as important as most people 

its think in causing prices to sell off. 

into Usually, when tax-losses are taken, the 

“that | money quickly is reinvested; and that 

he | cancels out much of the net price in- 

cal fluence. 

yther. Advance release by air mail of this regular 

or, t0 article will be sent to interested readers 

se on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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New FORBES Manual Picks 
15 “FAST GROWTH” Stocks 
With Best 1953 Prospects 


Mest investors are familiar with the phe- 
nomenal gains of "growth" stocks over the 
years. For example: $1,000 invested in Celanese 
in the early '30's grew to $116,000; Crown- 
Zellerbach $113,000; American Cyanamid $81,000; 
Amerada $38,000. 


But what many investors 
are not fully aware of is 
that you can buy promis- 
ing "growth" stocks with 
confidence at any stage 
of the market and realize 
substantial profits if you 
just hold on to theml 


Money-Making Opportunities Ahead 

There are undoubtedly more opportunities for capi- 
tal building today than ever before. Ten billion dollars 
in new chemical plants . . . even more billions in oil 
exploration . . . revolutionary atomic. fuels. . . electronic 
devices . . . expanding population .. . important new 
discoveries which can triple our productive capacity 
++. can make giant enterprises out of many of today's 
marginal companies. 


FORBES 1953 ANNUAL 
“GROWTH” STOCK GUIDE: 


..- pinpoints the industries which are ex- 
panding 3, 4, and 5 times faster than our 
national average. 

...Ssereens every issue traded on the major 
Exchanges, uncovers and analyzes the 101 
Most Outstanding Growth Stocks. 

-.- Spotlights 15 elite stocks which we be- 
lieve will one day be among the most 
dynamic "growth" issues of all time. 














































Yes, you'll find the answers to your investment prob- 
lems in this Guide. It points out the BIG money- 
making opportunities of tomorrow ... shows you how 
to make one investment dollar do the work of two, in 
"growth" stocks. 


How to Use This Guide 
The “Forbes 1953 Annual Growth Stock Guide" is a 
volume you will refer to many, many times through- 
out the coming year. 
Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before you switch 
funds. Use it to plan your growth stock investment 
program for 1953. Check your present holdings against 
the growth yardsticks provided in the 


Detailed Reports on 
101 Growth Stocks 


Each stock is analyzed in 
complete detail: 


1. Growth factors are clearly 
indicated and their po- 
tentials fully explored. 

2. Financial condition and 
working capital position 
are revealed. 

3. History is charted, with 
figures on the trend of 
sales, income, earnings, 
dividend action and price 
range for the past 19 
years brought up-to-date 
with latest available fig- 
ures. 


Information to Rely on 


You can depend on the in- 
formation in the “FORBES 
1953 Growth Stock Guide. 

It has been compiled by the 
research and security ana- 
lysts of the Investors Ad- 
visory Institute, subsidiary 
of 35-year-old B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Com- 
pany. Many months of solid 
labor and painstaking check- 
ing went into the prepara- 
tion of this year’s Guide. 
Extreme care was exercised 
in selecting the 101 Growth 
Stocks. Thousands of pin- 
point decisions had to be 
reached as to whether a 
stock had the necessary 
qualifications and “growth 

factors to be included in 
this highly selective Guide! 


Nothing Else Like It 


The ‘‘FORBES 1953 
Growth Stock Guide” is 
unique. Nothing compar- 
able is available to inves- 
tors. Other studies have 
discussed this type of in- 
vestment in fragmentary 
fashion but none go into 
such minute detail, are so 
comprehensive, so complete, 
yet, so selective. 













Guide. Above all, use this unique volume 
to guide you to the best profit-makers 
among present-day securities—for your 
investment peace of mind and security. 


Supply Limited 
Invariably, we must turn back hundreds 


of late orders. Avoid possibie disappoint- 
ment—mail your instructions NOW! First 


SAVE 
333% 


ORDER NOW 


FOR SHORT 
TIME ONLY! 








come, first served. 


Save $5 


The price on publication will be $15. By 
replying at once you can have the Guide 
at the pre-publication price of $10— 
saving $5 or 33/4%! 


| 
| 
| 
Money-Back Guarantee! | 
| 
| 
| 












Subsidiary 


If you are not fully satisfied that this 
guide can help you make better in- 


refund. 







Brine fer 
vestments return it within 10 days Aa 
and your money will be refunded. Peres ten 


eee sats Sos eae 


; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 

of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc. 

80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $10. 
“Forbes 1953 Growth Stock Guide” 
N.Y.C. orders add 3%). If I am not satis- 
fied, I may return within 10 days for full ] 


Please send me the New 
(On 
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Public Service Electric 
’ and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17 a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, and 35 
cents a share on the $1.40 Divi- 
dend Preference Common Stock 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1952, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1952 to holders of record at 
the close of business on November © 
28, 1952. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.88 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on October 9, 1952 de- 
clared from the Earned Surplus of the 
Corporation a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of sixty-five cents ($.65) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
by check on December 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 14, 1952. 

P. C. SPENCER 

President 
































Burroughs 


210th and 211th 
ConsEcuTIvE CasH DrvipDEND 

A quarterly dividend of twenty 
cents ($0.20) a share and an extra 
dividend of ten cents ($0.10) a 
share have been declared upon 
the stock of BuRRouGHs ADDING 
MacHINE Company, payable Dec. 
10, 1952, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Nov. 14, 
1952. : 

SHELDON F., HA tt, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
October 24, 1952. 











STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


A note of caution 


Desrrre the strength in utilities and 
railroad stocks, in electronics and auto- 
mobile stocks and in some other issues 
here and there, the general market is not 
responding favorably to good business 
news. It seems to reflect considerable 
apprehension over the future which, as 
usual, is not without clouds that could 
spell trouble. 

Personally I don’t subscribe to the 
theory that a gradual decline in defense 
spending must inevitably lead to a busi- 
ness recession. 'It will create problems 
of readjustment, but they are certainly 
not beyond solution, particularly in a 
healthy economy like ours which in re- 
cent years has shown an amazing elas- 
ticity and ability to adjust itself to 
changing conditions. 

Stock prices in general are not un- 
duly high; in fact, many issues are fully 
deflated. Except for comparatively mi- 
nor flurries, there has been no exces- 
sive speculation. Dividend yields aver- 
aging better than 6% are still more than 
50% larger than the return obtainable 
on good-grade bonds, and present divi- 
dend rates are being earned, generally, 
by a comfortable margin of safety. 

However, the mere fact that, under 
present conditions, common stocks are 
fairly priced provides no ironclad guar- 
antee against a decline. In a com- 


‘pletely free market, such as the Ameri- 


can securities market, the price is de- 
termined by demand and supply, but 
both are easily affected by ont or 
fears, by emotional factors which often 
supersede the forces of rational ap- 
praisal. As the pendulum swings from 
optimism to pessimism, the price of a 
stock deviates from its “value,” first in 
one and then in the other extreme. 

It seems that emotional factors in the 
stock market have recently favored the 
pessimistic side. Experience has taught 
me that it is neither wise nor profitable 
to buck a trend. But while I can visual- 
ize somewhat lower stock prices, par- 
ticularly among issues that are still high 
relative to the general market level, I 
am not profoundly bearish. The possi- 
bility of a very serious break in stock 
prices, such as we experienced in 1946 
or 1937, not to mention 1929, is quite 
remote. In brief, it may be good policy 
to be cautious and await developments, 
but one should not become overly 
concerned. 

Caution does not have the same 
meaning for all people. Investors who 
are exceedingly price-conscious and in- 
clined to worry about all the things that 
might, but probably will not, happen, 
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may prefer to step aside for awhile- 
just in case. I appreciate their feelings, 
but I don’t think it’s sound policy so 
long as the stock portfolio does not 
include companies which cannot easily 
withstand the strong breeze of com. 
petition. 

My own suggestion to investors is to 
build up a cash balance as a buying 
power reserve in order to be able to 
take advantage of favorable opportuni- 
ties which may present themselves. The 
best way to accomplish this is by sell- 
ing stocks which (1) are of question- 
able quality; or (2) are high relative 
to the general market; and (3) permit 
realization of a capital loss for tax-sav- 
ing purposes. 

I can see no reason, however, to sell 
the more conservative type of invest- 
ment-grade stocks, particularly if the 
sale would involve creation of a large 
capital gains tax liability. It is quite all 
right to pay a certain price for caution, 
but this price must be in reasonable: 
proportion to the likely risk. 

For example, if you bought General 
Motors at 30 and sell it now at 60, 
your tax on the gain may be as much 


as $7.80 a share. In addition you might | 


miss several quarterly dividends, per- 
haps $3, before you think it’s time to 
re-enter the market. Thus, it would not 
pay you to sell your old investment in 
General Motors unless you are pretty 
sure that you will be able to repurchase 


it well below 49 within less than 2 | 
year or so. A decline of such magnitude } 


does not seem to be in the cards. 

Some investors are perpetual wor 
riers. When they own Lt they are 
afraid that theyll go down in price. 
When they hold bonds or cash, they 
worry about inflation, or the lack of 
income. Unfortunately, there is no pat 
solution for the problem of such people. 
You cannot haye the cake and eat it 
too. A certain amount of risk is all but 
unavoidable. All one can do is to a 
tempt to minimize it. Here are some 
suggestions: 

Good quality bdnds (Standard & 
Poor’s rating B1+) are again available 
on a 4% yield basis. For instance, 
recently offered United Gas 4%% d¢ 
bentures due 1972, the Mathieson 
Chemical 44% debentures due 1987, 
the Illinois Central 3%% consolidated 
mortgage bonds due 1982. These bonds 
offer a good return, quality considered, 
but no inflation protection. © 

Top-quality convertible bonds pt 
vide safety as well as inflation prote’ 
tion, but the yield is rather low, js 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Dec. 
3, 1952, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 10, 1952. 


“a” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Dec. 3, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Noy. 10, 1952. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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American-Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable December 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 21, 1952. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share and a 
special dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock have been declared, 
payable December 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 21, 1952. J 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 








barely 8%. In this category I would con- 
sider such highly rated issues as the 
Scott Paper 3s of "77, Union Oil 3%s 
of "72, Standard Oil of Indiana 3%s of 
"82, Dow Chemical 3s of ’82, to men- 
tion but a few. 

Certain types of common stocks are 
likely to be comparatively stable price- 
wise and offer a much more liberal re- 
turn than can be had in bonds. For in- 
stance, utilities, bank stocks, food and 
tobacco shares, also variety chain, shoe 
manufacturers, and so forth. They are 
mostly the type of stocks which are 
neglected in a buoyant market and, 
therefore, usually have only limited at- 
traction for the more venturesome in- 
vestor. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, they deserve consideration as 
steady income producers with limited 
price risk. 








Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
October 30, 1952 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending December 31, 1952 DIVIDEND of 
ONE and ONE-HALF (14%) PER CENT 
or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable January 20, 1953 to shareholders of 
record January 5, 1953. Also declared a 
DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS per share 
on COMMON STOCK, payable December 1, 
1952 to shareholders of record November 10, 


1952. 
‘ G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 














SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 55 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 12, 
1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 28, 1952. 

The above dividend is pay- 
able on the total number of 
shares to be outstanding on 
the record date, giving effect 
to the distribution of one ad- 
ditional share for each share 
outstanding on November 5, 
1952. Certificates for such 
additional shares will be 
mailed commencing Novem- 
ber 7, 1952. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 
Dated: October 25, 1952. 



































STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
have declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.25 per share on October 
30, 1952. Of this dividend 
75 cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 50 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on December 12, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business on No- 
vember 10, 1952. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 












CONTINENTAL 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1953, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











business December 15, 1952. 
€ CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06 ¥%) 
ber share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on January 
2, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
Close of business December 15, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend 
No. 167 


October 
28, 1952 





The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable December 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Novem- 
ber 7, 1952. 


W. D. BicxHam, Secretary 
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Faitfilly yours) ( for FG Gans 


1902 1952 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
20 1st 


Consecutive Dividend 


and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of thirty 
-cents (30¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payable on De- 
cember 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 7, 1952. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 





ROBERT FISHER 
October 24, 1952 


Treasurer 

















“4 Family of 
Famous Names” 


AO 


The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable December 20, 
1952, to stockholders of record 
November 28, 1952. 

R. S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
October 30, 1952 











November 15, 1952 














Union CarBivE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share and a special divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
have been déclared on the out- 


standing capital stock of this Cor- 
poration. These dividends, total- 
ling one dollar ($1.00) per share, are 
payable in cash December 1, 1952 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 7, 1952. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 











THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable Dec. 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 1, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year-end dividend of $.50 
per share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Dec. 10, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Nov. 25, 1952. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


Nov. 5, 1952 


















Standard Railway 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 





The Board of Directors 
has today declared a 
quarterly cash dividend 
of 75 cents per share on 
the common stock of 
this Company, also an 
extra cash dividend of 
25 cents per share, both 
payable December 5, 
1952, to stockholders of 
record at close of busi- 
ness, November 3, 1952. 


Cc. L. SWIM 


Oct. 21, 1952 Secretary 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 


. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE (Conrmven From pace 9) 





by electronic devices is premature. 
Rising to rebut him in one corner of 
the room was Monsanto’s assistant con- 
troller, E. J. Cunningham waving some 
pages from his diary: “The financial 
statements which formerly consumed 
40 man-days are now produced in from 
six to eight hours. As a result,” he 
crowed, “it has been possible to elimi- 
nate three typists and two accountants.” 
(He hastily added that the eliminated 
employees were transferred to other 
work in the company. ) 

Claims sociologist, C. Wright Mills of 
Columbia: “a major change” in the atti- 
tudes, beliefs and social status of office 
workers is coming in the next 15 years. 
“If any factor were to be singled out to 
point up the change, it would be office 
mechanization.” 


Food for thought 


But technological unemployment in 
the office or on the production line as a 
result of the electronic revolution was 
not half so frightful a possibility to 
some worry warts as that of a popula- 
tion growing faster than its food supply. 
By 1975, reports the Census Bureau, 
the population of these United States 
will have grown to 190,000,000. At 
least one brave soul was not alarmed. 

The brave soul was Theodore Mon- 
tague, president of The Borden Com- 
pany. He told Newspaper Food Editors 
at their annual conference recently that 
the problem of feeding 32 million extra 
mouths was really not so alarming. 
True, he said, the 22% increase does 
present a challenge but this can be met 
by more cooperation and efficiency 
among farmers, food processors and the 
government. 


WALL STREET (Contmven rrom 


Milky way 


With the thought in mind perhaps 
that more and more babies signify the 
need for more and more milk, he said 
the government should encourage milk 
production when milk production is 
needed and should discourage the 
growing of surplus crops. This he cited 
as an example of the flexible farm 
policy he would have the government 
pursue. 


While soaring population figures may 
betoken a food supply problem for the 
future, housing may also become more 
scarce. D. E. Southern of Omaha had 
a housing problem all his own. He said 
he was moving out of the comfortable 
brick house he had rented for years 
because he keeps seeing snakes. In the 
past only an occasional garter snake 
would ever appear in the garden. One 
day he found and killed six in his yard, 
chased one across the front porch and 
heard his wife scream from inside. 
There on the living room rug a “healthy, 
fat one” was forking his tongue at her 
roguishly. The couple now have an 
apartment. 

One of the most cheering harbingers 
of the future of business is the in- 
creased number of miniature corpora- 
tions being organized this year under 
the junior achievement business train- 
ing program. This year more than 4,500 
men and women from American busi- 
ness and industry are being trained as 
volunteer advisers to 1,500 junior 
achievement companies whose corpo- 
rate activities recently began, according 
to Larry C. Hart, VP of Johns-Manville 
Corporation and president of Junior 
Achievement, Inc. 


PAGE 14) 





ings are in the offing. They are $14 
million in bonds by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad and a 
still undetermined amount by the 
Southern Railway needed to finance 
up-coming maturities of about $170 
million. With the ICC standing pat 
against negotiated deals, the trend in 
rail financing is toward competitive 
bidding providing greater opportunity 
for underwriters, (though rail manage- 
ments feel that on a negotiated basis 
they may get a better deal). Bankers 
are agreed that selling rail debentures 
hasn't been easy. Institutional confi- 
dence in the rail bond market has evi- 
dently been shaken by the absence of 
credit of Eastern rails, a condition 
caused by inflation and one that is melt- 











ing the gilt edge off many a road’s debt 
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issues. Underwriters are murmuring 
that unless the roads can finance them- 
selves the threat of government owner 
ship grows. This absence of credit 
accounts also for the absence of rail 
equity financing in the last se 
years. Good roads don’t require such 
issues and the poorer ones can’t get ally. 
On the industrial side, howevel, 
Street consensus held the financing 


holdoff to be a political or “mood” phe | 


nomenon. If the averages have aly 
predictive value, the lull will not last 
In the two days before the Presidential 
election—traditionally a pre-storm cal 
—the industrials turned in a three-poitt 
lift. It was too early to tell, but the 
financial community was hoping for # 
psychological eruption that 

match Ike’s political landslide. 
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PRE-INVENTORY BOOK SALE 


Save 3313% to 40% on packages of 2 to 7 FORBES Business Books 
All Fresh Stock! Limited Quantities! Good For Short Time Only! 


For a short time, during this pre-inventory clearance sale, 
you can own these valuable FORBES books at discounts 
up to 40%. Here is a rare opportunity to get valuable 
books on business, human relations, inspiration, epigrams 
and anecdotes at tremendous SAVINGS. 


All are practical business books, written by experts, 
attractively bound and fresh stock. They'll be most 


welcome additions to your business library because 
they're ageless. You'll use them over and over again 
and gain a little more each time. And ... they'll make 
EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Check the convenient order form below and return at 
once. Quantities are limited, so please order promptly. 
This special offer expires on December 31, 1952. 





3,000 PRICELESS BUSINESS QUO- 
TATIONS IN A SINGLE VOLUME 


For writing letters, sales bulletins, company re- 
ports, articles, preparing speeches . . . no more 
searching for an effective theme . .. no more 
digging through endless sources for that “just 
right" quotation you vaguely recall. 

It's all here in the FORBES SCRAPBOOK ON 
THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
One handsomely bound volume which you can 
keep on your desk and refer to constantly .. . 
draw upon the observations of the clearest thinkers of the ages. 
Famous philosophers of the past, like Aristotle, Goethe and Emerson; 
brilliant leaders of today like Einstein, Churchill and Baruch—1200 
in all—will help you cram the wisdom of a lifetime into a few 
beautifully turned phrases . . . help you inspire others . . . help 
you gain greater success by their sage counsel. 

544 pages, indexed by subject and author. Attractively printed on 
rich antique stock, durably bound in natural finish cloth, stamped 
be MD Gh. sabvocenceudaaks dav quae s eaeebrsctascadias en ect $5.00 


Ma ws 
THE LIFE STORIES OF AMERICA’S 50 FOREMOST 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
—selected by a poll of 500,000 business men—explain how they 
rose to fame. They relate how est prepared themselves, what they 
learned in each stepping-stone job, how they won promotions by 
grasping opportunities, how they stay at the top. A book filled with 
living truths that have been tested and followed by many men. Fifty 
biographies; fifty full-page photograhs. Edited by B. C. FORBES. 


Ww eat ae 
GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS IN BUSINESS 
by NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Sixty-one essays stressing the common-sense approach to everyday 


business problems. Sheds light on the two critical problems of 
(1) getting individualists to work together, and (2) ne 
organizations a tool to use in getting things done. Helpful to 


u 
employer and employee alike.............. ccc ccccecccccces $2.00 
A ~~ A 
Wisdom, inspiration, and entertainment char- 
acterize this bountiful anthology of human-interest 
stories culled from dynamic lives. The subject, 
men of extraordinary achievement, attach sig- 
nificance to the respective accounts as affecting 
their individual careers. 


Here are little known stories about Luther Bur- 
bank, Andrew Carnegie, Enrico Caruso, Calvin 
Coolidge, Walter P. Chrysler, Chauncey M. 
. Depew, W. C. Durant, Thomas Edison, A. P. 

Giannini, Herbert Hoover, David Sarnoff, Thomas 
Watson and hundreds of others. 


Humor, tragedy, frustration, and good fortune—they are all here. 

® experiences run the scale of every day work—in the office, on 
the road, wherever human contacts are made. Many of the stories 
illustrate the character of their subjects. Others reflect the un- 


Predictable situations met in human endeavor and the ingenuity by 
which they are resolved. « 





the careers of business leaders and others 


oe. ma ~~ SH 

This basic guide to THE STOCK MARKET by Joseph Mindell, a 
“oor apie Wall Street trader, shows you how you can judge the 
asic trend of the market, spot major tops and bottoms, select most 
Promising industries and soundest companies. The most practical 


$3.50 


101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES by B. C. Forbes is gleaned from. 


tool for understanding and making money in securities ever offered 
investors. Covers 428 subjects, a glossary of market terms, fully 
indexed. Widely acclaimed by leading stock market authorities. 


$5.00 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
by HUMPHREY B. NEIL 
Fascinating saga of the world's greatest money 
market place. Explains how it came into being; 


the part it has played in America's growth; its 
mechanism in every detail................ $6.00 





SCOTTISH STORIES 
by B. C. FORBES 
Supplies you with an endless 
supply of spritely Scottish stories 
for retelling. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature says, "They'll 


DEAR STOCKHOLDER 
by HEIMANN & FOX 
Eighty pages of captioned 
photographs combined to spoof 
the gravity of corporation pro- 


nouncements. An excellent gift 
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Inside Story: of the Thoughts on the Busi- 
Stock Exchange .... $6.00 ness of Life $5.00 
Thoughts on the Busi- - ne aaron . 
ness of Life........ 5.00 . Life Stories of Amer- 
Getting Along With ica's 50 Foremost 
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101 Unusual Experi- 101 Unusual Experi- 
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Se oti Stories ied 202 Scottish Stories ...... Reus 
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101 Unusual Experi- Dear Stockholder .... 1.50 
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___ SALE.ENDS DECEMBER 31,1952 
' 80 Fifth Avenue, New York I 1, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $ Please ship me sets of books 


| checked below. (Add 3% on N.Y.C. orders.) 
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THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


This is a good world. We need not 
approve of all the items in it, nor of 
all the individuals in it; but the world 
itself—which is more than its parts or 
individuals; which has a soul, a spirit, 
a fundamental relation to each of us 
deeper than all other relations—is a 
friendly world. 

—JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS. 


In an active life is sown the seed of 
wisdom; but he who reflects not, never 
reaps; has no harvest from it, but car- 
ries the burden of age without the 
wages of experience; nor knows himself 
old, but from his infirmities, the parish 
register, and the contempt of mankind. 
And age, if it has not esteem, has 
nothing. —YOUNG. 


I believe in work, hard work and 
long hours of work. Men do not break 
down from overwork, but from worry 
and dissipation. 

—CHARLES Evans HuGHEs. 


There are many that despise half the 
world; but if there be any that despise 
the whole of it, it is because the other 
half despises them. —COoLTon. 


How a minority, reaching majority, 
seizing authority, hates a minority. 
—L. H. Rossrs. 


There is no sort of wrong deed of 
which a man can bear the punishment 
alone; you can’t isolate yourself and 
say that the evil that is in you shall 
not spread. Men’s lives are as thorough- 
ly blended with each other as the air 
they breathe; evil spreads as neces- 
sarily as disease. —Grorce ELIor. 


It is an article of faith in my creed 
to pick the man who does not take him- 
self seriously, but does take his work 
seriously. —MIcHAEL C. CaHILL. 


Contact with the world either breaks 
or hardens the heart. —CHAMFORT. 


The dullest observer must be sensible 
of the order and serenity prevalent in 
those households where the occasional 
exercise of a beautiful form of worship 
in the morning gives, as it were, the 
keynote to every temper for the day, 
and attunes every spirit to harmony. 

—WASHINGTON IrvING. 





Zeal without knowledge is like fire 
without a grate to contain it; like a 
sword without a hilt to wield it by; like 
a high-bred horse without a bridle to 
guide him. It speaks without thinking, 
acts without planning, seeks to accom- 
plish a good end without the adoption 
of becoming means. —BaTE. 


Prosperity is only an instrument to 
be used, not a deity to be worshipped. 
—Caxvin Coo.Lnpce. 


Philosophy recovers itself when it 
ceases to be the device for dealing with 
the problems of philosophers and be- 
comes the method, cultivated by phi- 
losophers, for dealing with the problems 
of men. —Joun Dewey. 


Liberty is not merely a privilege to 
be conferred; it is a habit to be 
acquired. —Lioyp GEORGE. 


It’s good to have money and the 
things that money can buy, but it's 
good, too, to check up once in a while 
and make sure that you haven't lost 
the things that money can’t buy. 

—Gerorce Horace LORIMER. 


To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is 
to labor. —Roserr Louis STEVENSON. 


Self-respect is at the bottom of all 
good manners. They are the expression 
of discipline, of goodwill, of respect 
for other people’s rights and comfort 
and feelings. —E. S. MARTIN. 


Human felicity is produced not so 
much by great pieces of good fortune 
that seldom happen, as by little ad- 
vantages that occur every day. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Orators are’ most vehement when 
they have the weakest cause, as men 
get on horseback when they cannot 
walk. —CICERO. 


The older I grow the less do I c 
for possessions. I look upon what | 
have as only something that has been 
loaned to me and which will pass to 
others after I am gone. I have treasures 
that cannot be measured by monetary 
standards but by the arithmetic of love, 
My only concern is—will they be loved 
as I have loved them? . . . There is no 
thrill in this life that returns so much 
satisfaction as to give to someone else 
from one’s store of love and enjoyment 
of beauty. Such wealth is spiritually 
accumulative. And its dividends are 
never passed, but endlessly grow 
greater!) —GEoRGE MATTHEW ADAMS, 


Girls we love for what they are; 
young men for what they promise to 
be. —GoeETHE, 


Individuality is either the mark of 
genius or the reverse. Mediocrity finds 
safety in standardization. ; 

—FREDERICK E. Crane 


The moment you step into the world 
of facts, you step into the world o 
limits. You can free things from alien 
or accidental laws, but not from the 
laws of their own nature. 

—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


No folly is more costly than the folly 
of intolerant idealism. 
—Winston CHURCHILL 


We have more power than will; and 
it is only to exculpate ourselves that 
we often say that things are imprac 
ticable. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Consider what heavy responsibility 
lies upon you in your youth, to deter- 
mine, among realities, by what you wil 
be delighted, and, among imaginations, 
by whose you will be led. —Rusxn. 


What a different world this would be 


it people would listen to those who 


know more and not merely try to get 
something from those who have more. 


—Ws. J. H. BorTcKER — 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by O. G. Reichman, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. What’s 

favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid. 


—JoHN 14:27 
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Gulf Periodic Service provides expert assist- 
ance in the selection of the most suitable cut- 
ting and quenching oils for all types of gears. 


he: 


Many leading defense plants rely on Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service for help onany 
problem that involves a petroleum product. 


--- quality goes up, costs go down, when 


PETROLEUM SCIENCE ENTERS THE PICTURE 


Take, for example, the manufacturing of gears... 


Petroleum science means far more than just lubrica- 
tion of the machine tools. Its scope takes in the selec- 
tion of cutting and quenching oils... rust preventives 
++. even wax wrappers for protection of the gears 
during shipment. 


Obviously, the average company can’t keep pace 


with all the developments in this complex fast-moving 
field, 


That’s why Gulf, years ago, originated the idea of a 


complete advisory service to promote the most efficient - 


use, not just of lubricants but of a// petroleum prod- 
ucts. Called Gulf Periodic Consultation Service, this 


GULF OIL CORPORATION «+ 


GULF REFINING COMPANY - 


cooperative plan has been adopted by hundreds of 
manufacturing plants. 


Through this concept of complete service in the field 
of petroleum science, Gulf has grown by helping its 
customers to grow. 





GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














ARGE or small, heavy or light — industries of every kin 
and size find in the modern South a combination of 
advantages that make for sound development and growth. 


For here, abundant natural resources and raw materials aré 
economically close by. Efficient, dependable transportation if 
available. Competent manpower and fast-growing consumer 
markets are right at hand. 


Today, a new era of industrialization is taking place i 
the Southland, because for industries of all kinds —la ge 


~ O T H E R N or small, heavy or light — the South is right! 
U FE LIN; =” | "Look Ahead —Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM $ 
Mery a, eta } 
WASHINGTON, D.C 3 \) 5554 | 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 











